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CHAPTER XXI. (Continued.) 


Tom pr Forx crossed the courtyard once, twice, and 
thrice; striving to collect his confused ideas, in order 
that he might put them into some proper form. 

His brain was in such a riot, that he thought his 
senses were forsaking him. 

Did Annie know the ill that had befallen her 
young husband? 

Oh, heaven forefend that such knowledge should 
be hers ! 

De Foix’s mind grew calmer as he thought ef 
gentle Annie Bolding, and his footsteps gradually 
slackened themselves; and presently he was able to 
reflect more calmly. Should he seek Lady Nolk- 
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inghame, and lay the whole matter before her? No 
doubt she was in entire ignorance of it. 

Yes, he would go to her and tell her that one of 
her new boatmen having unwittingly fallen into dis- 
grace, had been committed to prison. 

Lady Nolkinghame would be sure to listen to 
him, and would likewise be sure to use her best 
endeavours in favour of de Foix’s much valued 
friend. 

The convict would feel no hesitation in seeking 
the presence of the governor’s wife, for he knew 
that he had certain secret claims upon her, and that 
she would perform his wishes, provided such a per- 
formance were really within her power. 

But here a huge difficulty presented itself to de 
Foix. 

How was he to gain an audience with her lady- 
ship ? 

A poor boatman, no matter whether he were free 
or bond, could not presume to waylay the wife of Sir 
Richard Nolkinghame ! 
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le a dream of folly he had been indulging in, 
en 

He dared not seek her; he could find no false 
pretext strong enough to induce any of her lackeys 
to ask her to grant him the boon of a few moments’ 
interview. 

Through Aldis’s means he might have succeeded 
in reaching her ladyship, but those means he could 
not count on now. 

What was he to do? 

Howard Bolding’s cause was de Foix's own, and 
therefore could not be neglected. 

He had vowed an eternal friendship to Howard, 
and that friendship had now waxed into a positive 
attachment, strong and enduring. De Foix loved 
Howard as a brother; and, thus loving him, was 
willing to lay down his very life for him. 

Judge what de Foix must have suffered at th's 
time. His heart was fairly torn with ite contendi:2 
feelings ; yet, turn which way he would, no help ap- 
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Yet de Foix would not utterly despair ; his was 
not a despairing nature. 

At this moment a distant voice shouted out, 

But de Foix, buried in his own thoughts, heard 
not the cry. 

“ Hi!—you fellow !” repeated the same voice. 

De Foix raised his drooping head, and glanced 
around the courtyard. 

“Come here! Don’t you see me, fellow ?” 

The speaker was a liveried footman. 

De -Foix, seeing him, at once hastenad to him. 

“Ts one to bawl one’s lungs to pieces before you 
will attend ?” said the footman, as her ladyship’s 
stalwart boatman advanced towards him. 

“T did not hear you,” replied de Foix, civilly. 

“Ts that the proper style of address from such as 
you to one above you?” the lackey asked. “I'll 
thank you to sir me,” he added. 

De Foix smiled faintly, but made no answer. 

“T can tell you that you'll have to learn manners 
if you wish to stay at Government House ; and 
you'll also have to show a proper respect to me.” 

Again de Foix smiled at the conceited lackey ; 
he could not help doing so. 

The footman reddened. He was mortified at 
finding that he could not impress the convict with 
a proper feeling of respect for him. 

“Tfere, come along!” he said; “don’t stand 
there grinning like a fool !” 

“Do you want me?” de Foix inquired (without 
the sir”). 

“Do I want you, fellaw? Why, of course I do 
—lcastways, my lady does, and that’s pretty nearly 
the same thing.” 

De Foix started, 

Tady Nolkinghame wanted him ! 

The convict trembled with joy, and he felt in- 
clined to fling his arms about the conceited lackey, 
and hug the fellow to his heart. 

“You are sure her ladyship sent for me?” de 
Foix said to the man, almost afraid to crcdit the 
joyfal intelligence. 

“Come along, and find it out,” was tho lackoy’s 
saucy rejoinder. “Jm not going to demean myself 
by any further parley with the likes of you.” 

And with those words the man strode into the 
house, the convict following him, and proceeded in 
the direction of Lady Nolkinghame’s own apart- 
nent—the same in which she had before received 
de 

The convict's head was giddy, and his thoughts 
Were once more ina whiri. He was about to sce 
the governor's wife alone, and he knew not what 
that interview might probably bring forth. 

Ife was panting to stand in her presence; but it 
was not for his own sake that he was dving s0, it 
was for an opportunity of pleading to her for the 
liberation of his friend, Howard Boiding. 

Presently, the servant flung wide an opposite 
door, and announced her ladyship’s boatman. 

And de Foix found himself standing before the 
stately Lady Nolkinghame. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Tie door closed, and the lackey was gone; de Foix 
aud the lady were left alone together. 
She looked much disturbed, and deadly pale. 
Pi did not speak; he wae waiting for her to do 
first. 


“IT sent for you, de Foix,” said her ladyship,, 


after an awkward pause of some few seconds. 

The boatman’s hands nervously twisted the: eab- 
bage-tree hat they were holding: the voice of the 
Governor's wife at thie moment sounded strangely 
soft in his ears. 

She rose from her seat, and stood up erect. 

The strong mam now trembled like a timid 
woman, 

“You know who I am, de Foix ?” she said, in a 
hollow tone. 

Ife essayed to answer, but could not do so for 
some seconds, 

“You are Sir Richard Notkinghame’s wife, my 
lady,” he replied, with forced calmness. 

“No more, de Foix?—am I no more?” she cried, 
stretching out her arms, and speaking in accents of 
the deepest anguish. 

De Foix’s whole frame was shaking as if he were 
ague smitten. 

“ Speak, speak, de Foix !” she broke forth, with 
haggard looks and white, quivering lips. 

His head drooped' on his breast, which was 
heaving tumultuously, and his knees smote each 
other. 

“Iam your mother, de Foix!” Lady Nolking- 


hame gasped convulsively—“ ] am you mother—s | 


mother worthy only to be despised by you and all 
the world besides !” 

Saying which, the Governor’s wife fell on her 
knees, and dragged herself to the feet of the con- 
vict, who, shudderingly, covered his eyes and 
averted his face. 

“ Will you not speak to me, de Foix ?—will you 
not even look upon me?” she continued, wringing 
her hands, and gazing up at him, beseechingly. 

“Rise, my lady—rise!” he returned, without 
looking at her. 

“Oh, not that title from your Iips—not that title 
fromthe lips of my son!” 

“ Rise!” he repeated, almost solemnly. 

“ Not until you have accorded me your forgive- 
ness—your entire forgiveness, without which I 
shall cease to live!” she said, with great humility. 

“ Rise, I entreat you, madam; this is not a fit 
pesition for Lady Nolkinghame! Recollect that 
you are kneeling at the fect of the notorious de 
Foix—at the feet of a transported felon!” 

“ And who was the cause of his being such ?” 
she exclaimed, still on her knees, with her clasped 
Lands raised imploringly. “ J—J—his cruel and 
unnatural mother! Oh, de Foix, lift up your voice 
and curse me!” 

He uncovered his face, and gazed at her with 
quivering features. 

“T have struggled with my pride, I have over- 
come it, and I am here at your feet, de Foix! But 
I am punished—sorely punished, for you loathe me! 
I see you do!” this proud woman sobbed, letting 
her head drop upon her bosom. 

“ Rise!” he uttered again. 

“Not until you pardon me!” she answered, 
brokenly. 

IIo made her no reply. 

“Tet me touch your hand—oh, let me touch it 
once!” 

“'Tis the hand of a robber, of a convict!” he re- 
joined, with marked emphasis. 

“ Nevertheless, it is the Land of my son; and it 
is is my fault, my sin, that I did not keep it near 
me; that I did not train it to the performance of 
honourable deeds! Oh, de Foix!” she added, be- 
tween heavy sobs, “I am a contrite woman; do 
not, do not, do not spurn me!” 

De Foix was deeply moved, and he looked down 
at the crouching woman with piteous eyes. 

She was his mother. 

It was true that she had deserted him when a 
helpless infant, casting him upon the world without 
a parcut's love orcare; but, notwithstanding all that, 
she was his mother, and she was here praying him 
to acknowledge her as such—praying for a touch of 
his felon-hand, 

Could he refuse her prayers ? 

His nature was far too sensitive, far too generous, 
to suffer him to do so. 

This proud woman! how de Foix’s heart was 
beginning to yearn towards her! 

He nursed no bitter thoughts against her; the 
past he had forgiven—wholly forgiven. 

And he felt inclined to raise the prostrate woman 
to his breast, and to whisper into her ear words of 
love and condonation. 

He was not her judge; he was her son; and asa 
son he would act to her. 

“Mother!” he said, stooping over her, and 
placing a trembling hand upon her shoulder. 

With a cry, Lady Nolkinghame flung her arms 
about de Foix’s knecs, andj, sobbing, hid her 
face. 

She felt his touch, and her whole frame thrilled 
at it; she heard hia-voice calling her his mother, 
and ler soul was. overflowing with gratitude and 

oy: 

Ther lite mised her, and gathered her, to his 
bosom; and, for the first time in his life,de Foix 
reccived a mother’s fond embrace. 

“Father of Mercy, I thank Thee. for this great 
happiness!” she cried, as de Foix’s lips pressed 
hers. 

“Oh, mother, Iam shuddering so!” 

“ At what, my son?” 

“T am divided from you, and from your love! 

“ What is it that so divides us +” 

“My condition, mother! You can never ac 
knowledge your convict son !” 

“ T have influence, de ; my brether, Colorab 
Stackhouse, has more. We will exert all our come 
bined endeavours in your cause; we will petition 
Government to grant you an unconditional pardon ! 
I will move both heaven and earth to assist my 
son!” 

At this moment, da Foix remembered his friend, 
Howard Bolding, who had been fora time forgotten 
by him; and relating his position to Lady Nolking- 


hame, begged her to use her utmost interest in get~ 
ting him restored to liberty again. 

“TI did not think so harshly of Roland as to sup- 
pose that he would cast a poor man into prison fer 
merely using his tongue a little too freely,” her 
ladyship said. “Qne of my own servants, too! 
Aldis is too officiams, and has gone far beyond his 
duty in this matter: I will send for Roland, and, 
fear not, your friend shall soon be released.” 

“ You will lose no. time in this affair, mother?” 
the son urged. “TI am in tho greatest anxiety about 
my friend; and while he suffers, I must suffer 


too!” 


Lady Nolkinghame would send for Colonel Stack- 
house at once. 

Then, after much more conversation between the 
mother and the son, and; after the interchange cf 
many more affectionate caresses, they separated, 
and de Foix proceeded in the direction of the boat- 
house, in order that he might be alone with his own 
thoughts for awhile, 

De Foix felt much depressed ; the scene he had 
just gone through, so unlooked for by him, had 
shaken his strong nerves, and filled him with many 
strange feelings. 

De Foix had sought solitude, that he might re- 
flect upon this new and startling event, which was 
promising to work so many alteratiens in his own 
life’s affairs. 

He sat himself down in the boat-house, and there 
he began to think—think—think ! 

And, as he thought, a vague presentiment of 
some approaching evil stole into his bosom. 

In vain he tried to dismiss the torturing thought ; 
it would not leave him. 

Leaving de Foix thus engaged, we will closo 
this chapter, and return to other personages in our 
story. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


“So, Bothright, you saw that my orders wero 
carried out on the rascal ?” 

“ Yes, Colonel, to the very letter,” replied the 
man addressed. 

“This punishment will, I trust, be a sufficient 
lesson for him; he will, perhaps, learn to curb his 
impertinent tongue for the future,” said Colonel 
Stackhouse. 

“IT never saw a man beara flogging as he bore 
it,” returned Bothright; ‘he took the whole hun- 
dred without a wince; just, sir, as if he had been 
used to floggings all his life-time.” 

Colonel Stackhouse smiled grimly, and thought 
of Annie Bolding, and of his own dark, fierce love 
for her; of that love which was the madness of a 
distempered brain. 

“ What's to be done with him next, Colonel?” 
asked Pothright, alluding to Howard Bolding. 

Colonel Stackhouse reflected for a few seconds, 
revolving in his mind how he could most torture his 
unoffending victim. 

“Tet him have solitary confinement and tho 
crank for a few days)” he replied, with cruel calm- 
ness. “ A few days’ quietlabour will do him good,” 
he added, with fiendiah malive. 

“ IIe shall have it; @olonel,” Bothright answered, 
with characteristic coldnesm. 

“Very wellk, enough off that: for the present— 
hear other matters !’"” 

“Tm all attention to you, sir.” 

“ That’s righty” uttered:tthe Colonel, reflectively. 

Then risingy, be: to. and fte paced) the room—it 
was one in dwelling, in wilich this scene 
was taking place—pondéring how he should pro- 
ceed to carry out the wicited plans his subtle brain 
was weaving. 

“ Bothright,” lw said, anddenly pausing before 
that individual. 

“ Yes, sit. 

“T have reasom to think faithia® servant, 
Bothright,” continued the Colpnel. 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ And I fancy I can @onfiilm in you,” added the 
Colonel, fixing a searching: Ie on the man’s face, 
which had about as much expnession in it as a face 
cut out of wood would hawe. 

“I'm entirely at your semize, Colonel,” Both- 
right rejoined, fawning); ready to perform any 
act, no matter how unjast, or how cruel, such mig lit 
be, so long as it pointe@ te his worldly advance- 
ment. 

“I may confide in you, then?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“ You may, sir.” 

“The service I am about to require at your 
handg will require both delicacy and tact.” 
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r “Very good, sir, I understand,” nodded Both- 
ght. 

“ Don't be too sure of that,” observed the Colonel, 
a spice of sarcasm in his tones. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir.” 

“The fact is,” stammered the Colonel ; “fn the 
affair in which I wish to engage you, there is a 
woman concerned.” 

“ A woman ?” 

“ Yes, a very pretty one,” smiled the Colonel, 
affecting a light manner, in order to conceal his 
embarrassment. 

Bothright nodded again; probably at a loss what 
to say in reply to the above. 

“You know the turreted villa at Wooloo- 
mooloo ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It is there she lives,” added the Colonel, ina 
marked manner. 

“ Very good, sir—she lives there ?” 

“Precisely: thus far you comprehend me 
clearly ?” 

“ Quite so, Colonel.” 

“You couldn't mistake the villa, I allude to, 
could you ?” 

“ IT shouldn't be worthy to hold my present situa- 
tion if I could be guilty of committing such a mis- 
take, sir,” replied Bothright. “I beg your pardon, 
sir, if I am speaking too boldly to you. 

“ Not at all—not at all, Bothright! I was only 
endeavouring to prepare your mind to thoroughly 
comprehend the importance of the business 1 am 
going to trust to your hand.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“On the north shore there is a green verandahed 
cottage—a solitary building.” 

“ I know the place well, sir.” 

“Good!” rejoined the Colonel, approaching the 
pith of his subject by slow degrees, and with great 
caution. ‘Well, you are acquainted with the tur- 
reted villa, at Wooloomooloo, and with the veran- 
dahed cottage, on the north shore. So far, so 
good.” 

And here he paused, as if at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. 

“ Mind, Bothright, you shall be well paid for this 
piece of business.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ At what hour will it be dusk ?” 

“ At half-past seven, Colonel.” 

The gentleman took a glance at his repeater. 

“And it is now six,” he said. “ Well, though 
Ne have plenty of time before us, we have none to 

ose. 

“ You may depend on me, sir; I’m not the man 
to loiter over my work, no matter what that work 
may be.” 

“ T have said that she lives in the turreted villa, 
at Wooloomooloo ?” 

Bothright nodded his head assentingly. 

nee must go to that house—you understand 
me?’ 

“ Clearly, sir.” 

‘‘ And you must there ask for Mrs. Bolding.” 

Bothright opened wide his lack-lustre eyes, but 
kept his mouth closed. Bothright, who was shrewd, 
was now beginning to comprehend matters. 

“If you find any difficulty in obtaining an in- 
terview with her, you can say that you are come 
from her husband, Howard Bolding.” 

Bothright had taken out a greasy-looking pocket- 
book, and was making notes in it. 

“You'll find Mrs. Bolding guarded by a snuffy 
hag, before whom you must be most careful of what 
you say.” 

“ Exactly, sir,” returned Bothright, making fresh 
notes in his pocket-book. 

“ Well, you must say that Howard is. somewhere 
—anywhere you like; in deep trouble—about any- 
thing you please. Lie to her just as much as you 
may find it necessary to lie. Get her out of the 
house—not the hag, mind—on whatever pretext 
you may choose. Then bring her down to Lady 
Nolkinghame’s boat-house; where, failing to find 
me, you will at once take the boat and convey her 
to the cottage on the north shore.” 

“Telling her that her husband is there, I sup- 
pose, sir?” said Bothright. 

“ Ay!” replied the Colonel, glad to meet with a 
villain so ready and so willing to understand, and 
to undertake this base work of his. 

“All right, sir, ll be off at once to Wooloo- 
mooloo.” 

“Stay, Bothright!” cried the Colonel, suddenly. 
“ eee a old woman of whom I spoke, may 
suspec aC , and pro to accompany your- 
self and Mrs. Boling.” 

“ Well, sir, «nd what then 2” 


“T hardly know. That is the only difficulty I 
seriously apprehend.” 

“Will you leave it all to me, sir?” sai1 Both- 
right, after reflecting for a few seconds. “I think I 
can manage to bother the old one, and so prevent 
her from forcing her society on us.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Colonel Stackhouse. “Do 
as you please. I leave the whole affair in your 
hands, convinced that it could not possibly be 
placed in a better pair.” 

Bothright bowed clumsily in acknowledgment 
of the above words; delighted at being thus ad- 
mitted to the Colonel’s confidence; for no matter 
how dark such confidence might be, so long as 
Bothright saw interest in it he was contented. 

Colonel Stackhouse thinking that his wicked plans 
would speedily be carried out, and that Annie would 
be placed entirely in his power, became grcatly 
elated, and as generous as @ prince; and when 
Bothright quitted his employer's presence, he had 
a fifty-pound bank note—the gift of the Colonel 
—in his greasy pocket-book. 

Scarcely was Bothright gone, when a messenger 
from Lady Nolkinghame was announced. 

‘My lady, sir,” said the messenger, ‘ sends her 
compliments, and begs me to say, that she was too 
nervous to write to you, and requests your imme- 
diate presence at Government House.” 

“ Carry my compliments back to her ladyship, 
and say that.I have a prior engagement, and cannot 
possibly call at Government House until late to- 
morrow,” the Colonel replied. 

And with that answer the messenger departed to 
his lady. 

The distance between Government House and the 
Colonel's dwelling betng very short, and the mes- 
senger fleet-footed, the Colonel's answer was soon 
delivered to his sister. 

“Return to Colonel Stackhouse at once,” re- 
turned Lady Nolkinghame, “and say that I wish 
to see him on business of great importance, but will 
not detain him for more than five minutes.” 

Back went the messenger to the Colonel. 

“Very well,” replied the lady’s brother, curtly; 
“inform her ladyship that I will attend her.” 

And the messenger again departed. 

At first Colonel Stackhouse was vexed at this slight 
interruption to his.plans; but reflecting that her 
ladyship bad promised not to detain him for any 
length of time, he concluded that he had better go 
to her at once, and so get the troublesome matter 
over. 

Colonel Stackhouse found his sfster looking very 
pale, but with a face from which all the hauteur had 
gone, leaving it full of gentleness and love. 

The brother did not mark the changed expression 
of her features; his thoughts were far too busily 
employed about his own concerns to suffer him to 
spare a moment’s contemplation on such a trifling 
the subject as his sister’s looks. 

“Tam going to take you to task, Roland,” she 
said, as soon as he had seated himself opposite to 
her. 

“ What about, Bertha ” asked he, indifferently. 

“What had my poor boatman done amiss, that 
you should take him away without my knowledge, 
and send him to prison ?” 

Colonel Stackhouse started, and flushed deeply. 

“ The fellow was insolent to Aldis,” he replied, 
in some confusion. 

“ Aldis was insolent to him.” 

“Was it so, Bertha ?” yawned the Colonel, re- 
covering himself, and assuming an air of supreme 
indifference. “ Ah, well! it does not much matter, 
I suppose! After al?, your boatman was a dan- 
gerous fellow, and I thought it best to rid you of 
him altogether.” 

“Dangerous, Roland!” echoed her ladyship. 
“ Allow me to be the best judge of my own ser- 
vants’ failings. I believe the young man to be 
most harmless, and I desire that you will at once 
return him to me.” 

“Return him to you, Bertha?” rejoined the Co- 
lonel; “the thing is simply impossible.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“T have sent him up to Yass Plains.” 

‘Assigned him to the service of another without 
first consulting me on the subject ?” 

“My dear Bertha! I really did not deem the 
matter of sufficient importance to trouble youabout.” 

“You could not think so,” said she, an angry 
light kindling in her eyes. 

“Tndeed, I vow, I did!” he answered lightly. 

“You will please to send for the man back. I 
request you to do so.” 

“Tam sorry I cannot oblige you in this parti- 
cular matter, Bertha; but, asI said before, the thing 


is impossible!” 


“It must not be impossible; I will not havo is 
so!” she cried, impetuously. 

Colonel Stackhouse shrugged his shoulders, art 
calmly smiled. 

He knew well that Howard was completely out 
of Lady Nolkinghame’s reach, and he was resolycd 
that he should still be kept so. Lady Nolking- 
hame could not question his actions in this or any 
other matter, and Sir Richard would not be likely 
to do so. 

Thus far, the Colonel deemed himself entirel7 
secure; and, so impressed, cared little for his sis- 
ter’s anger. 

“*Tis wholly useless, Bertha, to make all this ado 
about the worthless fellow. I have sent him voit, 
and there’s an end of the matter.” 

Thus spoke the Colonel, quietly; treating tho 
whole subject with perfect carelessness. 

“You have benaved most cruelly to me in this 
affair, Koland—you have treated me like a mero 
child. I tell you, that the man must be recalled; 
a stranger cannot supply his place.” 

Lady Nolkinghame had spoken with some vehe- 
mence, but she failed to make any impression on 
the obdurate Colonel. 

Lady Nolkinghame was in despair at not being 
able to perform the promise she had lately made «ie 
Foix, with reference to his friend. 

But what could she do in this case more than she 
had already done? Were she to urge it more 
stoutly, her brother’s suspicions might probably be 
aroused, and the cause of her unlooked-for interest 
in the convict be questioned. 

Lady Nolkinghame was silent now, and the 
Colonel rose, made his adieux, and departed, leaving 
his sister more angry than he had ever before be- 
held her. 

She had been unable to fulffl de Foix’s first re- 
quest—a request made with earnest entreaty, anc 
she was not only vexed, but grieved at the unex- 
pected disappointment. 

He would, probably, accuse her of acting coldly in 
his service; he would never be able to comprehend 
that her influence had had no weight with the 
Colonel, and that he had resisted all her appeals in 
behalf of Howard Bolding. 

She felt wearied and feverish; her late sceno 
with her son, together with her interview with 
Colonel Stackhouse, had utterly exhausted her, and 
with a heavy weight in her heart, she repaired to 
the drawing-room, where Sir Richard was waiting 
ready to conduct her in to dinner. 

Lady Nolkinghame trembled as she gave hor 
hand to her husband; her eyes burnt with 2 fe 
vered lustre, and her cheeks were crimson. She 
felt terribly guilty—so guilty that she could nos 
look him in the face, while to his gentle inquiries 
respecting her health, she returned him only hasty 
and broken rejoinders. 

She was wretched—ay, thoroughly wretched ; 
her heart and brain were both wrung. 

And her painful and terrible secret—must it be 
a secret for ever? 

No, no, no! To keep it always thus hidden 
within her own breast, would be to crush her soul— 
to kill her outright. 

Lady Nolkinghame’s position was one replete 
with anxiety and terror; fur, branded felon as de 
Foix was, she was burning to acknowledge him as 
her son. 

Never had Lady Nolkinghame loved any human 
creature as she now loved this once deserted son of 
hers, cast thus by heaven across her very path. 

He was the living image of one whom she had 
once cruelly wronged; and, in his presence, the 
memory of the regretted past returned to her with 
all its poignant force. 

She accused herself of being the cause of all de 
Foix’s misfortunes and present degradation. 
she not deserted him, he would never have been 
exposed to temptation and crime; he would neve: 
have been a robber—never been a convict. 

The son of the proud Lady Nolkinghame a con- 
vict ! Ob, what horror there was to her in that re- 
flection ! 

The haughty spirit was quenched within hor, 
and feelings entirely new were now astir in her 
breast. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WE will now follow Bothright, who has just sped 
away upon his villainous errand. ; 
He arrives before the turreted dwelling, and rings 


the gate-bell. 
He feels no trepidation whatever; he is a hard 


man, with an accommodating conscience. 


Tho gate-bell is answered, and Bothright asks 
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ped servant whether Mrs. Howard Bolding is at 
ome. 

The reply being in the affirmative, he straight- 
ways enters the house, and, as if he had come on 
honest business only, boldly sends in his name to 
the lady. 

“ Bothright--Bothright!” repeated Annie. “I 
do not know any such person, Jane; are you quite 
certain that is his name 

“ Quite, ma’am.” 

“ What's that, Annie?” Mrs. Pottersham asked, 
just rousing out of a nap taken in her easy chair. 

“Some one is wanting to see me,” replied Annie. 

“ And who is the some one?” demanded the old 
jady, querulously. 

““A person of the name of Bothright,” Annie 
answered. 

“ Bothright—Bothright!” muttered Mrs. Potter- 
sham. “I don’t know any such person; tell him 
to go about his business, Jane.” _ 

And Jane at once did her mistress’s bidding. 

But Bothright was not so easily got rid of. He 
had come to see Mrs. Bolding, and he would not 
depart thence without performing his mission. 

_ “ Tell her I am come from her husband,” he said 
to the servant girl. 

And again Jane sought the presence of Mrs. 
Bolding, and delivered the man’s message. 

“It is some one from Howard, dear Mrs. Potter- 
sam,” trembled Annie, 

“I don't believe it,” returned the old lady, 
abruptly. “It's some plot of that abominable 
Colonel Stackhouse’s.” 

Annie's heart, which had just bégan to throb with 
rcnewed hopes, now sank in her breast. 

“‘ Show the fellow in here, Jane,” said Mrs. Pot- 
tersham. question him.” 

Accordingly, Jane bustled away, and after a 
scconds she returned, ushering in Bothright. 

Jane then withdrew. 

Mrs. Pottersham scanned the man’s face nar- 
rowly, but it told her nothing; for, as I have before 
observed, it was a wooden face that never betrayed 
its owner's feelings. 

Mrs Pottersham was puzzled. 

She looked at Annie, and Annie understood her 
fcok, and remained silent. 

* What's your business here, my good man ?” 
demanded the old lady, adjusting the pose of her 
youty foot, lying on a stool before her. 

“My business is with Mrs. Howard Bolding, 
madam,” replied he, glancing at Annie. 

‘You come from her husband?” queried the old 
ludy, sharply. 

‘1 do, madam,” he replied, doing his best to be 
polite on this occasion. 

“Well, you may speak out,” said she, bluntly. 
“This is Mrs. Bolding,” she added, pointing to 
Annie; “and I’m her friend.” 

Bothright bowed to the ladies both, and softly 
rubbed his hands together. 

“ Delighted to know Mrs. Bolding, and you too, 
ma’sm. I’'m——” he said, bowing a great deal 
more than it was necessary for him to bow. 

‘Yes, yes, we understand all about that, my 
good man,” returned Mrs. Pottersham, cuttiug his 
sentence in the middle. “Now, what message has 
this lady’s husband sent to her ?” 

Bothright heaved a great sigh before he an- 
swered her. 

* He's in considerable trouble at the present mo- 
ment, I’m sorry to say.” 

Annie uttered a sharp cry, and started up from 
her chair, white and trembling. 

Mrs. Pottersham, at that, gave her a look. 

“In trouble—Howard Bolding in trouble ?” re- 
peated she, watching the man’s features, “ what 
about?” 

“He did not tell me, ma’am.” 

“ Did not tell you ?” 

‘No, ma'am; he simply directed me to fetch his 
wife to see him in his place of concealment.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Pottersham !” cried Annie. 

“ He wishes to see her immediately, as he fears 
being soon discovered, and———” 

“Oh, Mrs. Pottersham! I must go to poor 
Howard at once!” 

“‘ Not 80 fast, my dear—not so fast !” rejoined the 
eld lady; “I've a few more questions to put to this 
person first.” 

“ I’m ready to answer you, ma'am,” the man said, 
cautiously. 

“ That's right—that’s right !” returned she, tartly. 
* Did Howard Bolding give you any written line 
60 suow to his wife?” 

Bothright was not at all startled by this question ; 
be was not the man to be startled by trifles. 

“No, ma’am, he did not give me any line!” he 
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answered stoutly, his stolid face never changing in 
its expression. 

“I thought not,” said Mrs. Pottersham, very 
calmly. 

“No, ma’am, there was no pen-and-ink nigh at 
hand,” he added, in tones just as collected as her 
own. 

“ Precisely !” sneered the old lady. 

Bothright was beginning to feel somewhat un- 
comfortable, but he did not betray this feeling. 

“Oh! I see through you—I see through you!” 
continued Mrs. Pottersham, shaking her clenched 
hand at theman. ‘“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself 
to come here thus? I know your rogue’s errand— 
I'm awake to your cunning schemes—you can’t 
cheat me, you see! So you may go back to Colonel 
Stackhouse, and tell him that we are just as sharp 
as he is, and that he’ better not trouble us or him- 
self any more, or 

‘Btackhouse, ma’am!” exclaimed Both- 
righi, in affected surprise. “May I ask what you 
_ by all this, ma’am?” he added, in an injured 

ne. . 

.‘ What do I mean, indeed?” she repeated, an- 
grily. “I'd let you know pretty quickly what I 
mean, if it were not for this crippling gout of mine! 
Ring the bell. for Jane, my dear!” she centinued, 
addressing Mrs. Bolding, who, in breathless agitation, 
was listening toall. 

Annie did the old lady’s bidding, and the servant- 
maid at once obeyed the summons. 

“Show this man to the door, Jane,” said the 
irate mistress; “and lock it after him, mind, that 
he may not come back to us.” 

Bothright did not move a step. 

“Mrs. Bolding,” he said, turning to that lady, and 
speaking in an injured tone. ‘I’m astonished at 
this strange treatment; as your husband’s messen- 
ger, I need not tell you, I expected to be received 
very differently—very differently, indeed! Of 
course, I'll look it all over, because I see that this 
old lady isn’t quite herself, and ——” 

“ Isn’t quite herself!” broke forth Mrs. Potter- 

sham, in her sharpest accents. “What do you 
mean by that insulting insinuation, Mr.—Mr. 
Bother ?” 
“ Bothright, ma'am, if you have no objection!” he 
said, very ,blandly correcting her mistake. “A 
little touched here ?”, he added, speaking half aside 
to Annie, and significantly tapping his forehead 
with his finger. 

“Eh?” exclaimed Mrs. Pottersham, using her 
snuff-box. 

“T’ve been accustomed to treat such patients,” 
the man went on coolly; “and I know them to be 
awfully troublesome and cantankerous, and——” 

At this moment the old lady, unable to control 
her rage, flung her open snuff-box, with all its 
pungent mixture, full into Bothright’s face. 

She had aimed truly, for the snuff was in his 
eyes and his mouth, blinding and suffocating him. 

Bothright positively yelled with pain; sneezing 
and smarting thus, proved to be utterly beyond his 
endurance. 

“Show him to the door, Jane!” said Mrs. Pot- 
tersham, seizing her crutch, and flourishing it in 
the air. “Show him to the door, before I quite 
murder him !” 

Bothright retreated in alarm, while Annie flew to 
her friend's side, and endeavoured to appease her 
anger. 

Bothright’s face presented a most ludicrous ap- 
pearance ; his tears and the snuff, mixing together, 
had smeared his cheeks and chin, and otherwise dis- 
figured him. 

His plans were defeated, and he slunk after the 
servant like a very cur, scarcely knowing whither 
she was leading him. 

“Thank goodness for that riddance ?” cried Mrs. 
Pottersham, as the room-door closed after the 
Colonel's discomfited emissary. 

“You really think that Howard did not send the 
man, dear Mrs. Pottersham ?” said Annie. 

“Think! I’m sure he did not send him.” 

“ And you suspect that Colonel Stackhouse did?” 

“T'm also sure on that point, my dear. 

“TI wish I could hear from Howard,” sighed 
Annie. “ Will he never, be able to approach me 
now ? Surely Lady Nolkinghame will have too 
much consideration—too much feeling to prevent 
him.” 

Mrs. Pottersham shook her head; she did not 
wish to raise Annie’s hopes in any way, lest she 
might be disappointed. 

Poor Annie! thy lot was, indeed, hard to bear! 

When Bothright found himself outside the door 
of the house, he gave vent toa volley of loud exe- 


crations. 


He had 
too. 
“ How should he be able to meet the Colonel, and 
tell him this?” he asked himself, as he pursued his 
onward road. 

Bothright was completely crestfallen, and his 
hoped-for preferment had entirely faded away. 

Colonel Stackhouse would never again entrust 
him with any mission, since he had so signally 
failed in the present one. 

And Bothright, gnawing his nails to the quick, 
strode hastily onward in the direction of Lady Nol- 
kinghame’s boat-house, at which place it will be 
remembered the Colonel had appointed to meet him. 


(To be continued.) 


COAL-MINING IN CHINA. 

THE coal pits lie about five miles northerly from 
Kuh-shan-kau, up a steep ravine or woody opening 
into the main valley, the path to them rough and 
stony in the extreme. There are about fifteen shafts 
open, each of their entrances being enlarged into a 
room, where the colliers sleep and eat at times, though 
more comfortable dwellings have been built for over- 
seers and contractors. We engaged a miner to show 
us down the largest shaft, which measured on the 
average only 4} feet high by 5 feet wide; it is cased 
with willow sticks in a secure manner,, and the roof is 
particularly well guarded. The bottom is lined with 
the same to form a ladder, up and down which the 
miners travel in their daily labour. This shaft is about 
150 feet deep, and the ladder down to the digging is, 
perhaps, 600 feet long. The coal is secured on small 
wooden eledges, and drawn, as the miner slowly crawls 
up along the narrow slippery steps, by a strap passing 
over his forehead. One workman brings up six loads 
as his day’s work. The sides of this shaft showed the 
width of the, veins of coal, but the top and bottom 
were not dug out; at the bottom the shaft divided 
and led toward two deposits, but neither passage had 
been dug out. The whole was very dry, owing pro- 
bably to its elevation up the hill; but some shafts had 
been abandoned from wet and bad air, and their 
mouths closed. The labourers are hired out by con- 
tractors, who sell the coal to the dealers coming from 
Pekin and elsewhere; it is all carried away on the 
backs of camels or mules, and it is a painful sight to 
see the unwieldy camels coming down the rocky, 
uneven roads, bringing their loads of oval.—China 
Mail. 


\* 

MODERN DANCING. 

It is almost universally admitted that dancing—that is 
dancing according to the old acceptation of the term 
—is fast becoming one of the things of the past. To 
be sure, it is still in vogue, and its votaries may be 
counted by thousands; yet the people of the present 
day regard the knowledge of certain “steps” and 
‘figures’ by mo means necessary to be able to “go 
through a dance.” The men and women of to-day who 
have not learnt to dance, join a party with little fear 
or dread of making themselves look ridiculous, for 
they are assured by the knowledge that, accerding to 
the present mode, dancing is an easy thing to do. 

It is impossible to frequent balls at the present day 
without being painfully conscious that, as regards men 
—we make no allusion to the ladies—dancing is a 
forgotten art; at least so far as a thing may be des- 
cribed as forgotten which has never been learned. If 
it were not melancholy it would be ludicrous. No 
matter what the dance is, there is equal ignorance of 
all. A quadrille is walked through generally like an 
awkward funeral ; but it is in waltzing that the young 
man at the present day particularly distinguishes him- 
self. . Where he obtained the idea of that performance 
it is difficult to imagine. What does it consist of ? 

He first selects a partner; and having, as usual, 
examined the buttons of his gloves, and pulled them 
on tight, asa man fixes his hat on his head when he 
goes at a stiff fence, he encircles the lovely waist; and 
then—well, what then? He certainly does not dance, 
because he does not know how. But eftem working 
his arms like a pump-handle, and assuming the appear- 
ance of a dislocated windmill, he begins, with a kind of 
uneven jerky motion, to pull the young lady round in 
what he conceives to be time to the music. Utterly 
regardless of what obstacles are in the way, he epins 
on, at one time knoeking a weaker and lighter couple 
altogether out of the arena; at another, dashing his 
partner or himself with the utmost determination 
against the surrounding crowd, pushes his elbow into 
some one else’s face or ribs, catches his toe in some 
one’s dress, and very often, having done as much 
damage as he can during his progress, winds up by 
stopping dead short in the circle, and thereby makes 
himself as inconvenient in his last moment as he bas 
been ridiculous during his career. 


been baffled by a woman—an old woman, 


Tse chord of love running through all the 
sounds of creation; but the ear of love alone can dis- 


tinguish it, 
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THE LIZARDS. 

AT the most southern part of England, on the coast of 
Cornwall, stand the Lizards—two lighthouses with 
fixed lights. They are situate but a short distance 
from each other, the lantern of one being 225 feet, 
and the other 221 feet above the level of the sea. The 
towers were erected in 1751, and their lights are 
visible from eighteen to twenty miles, bearing dif- 
ferent directions. 

The Lizard point is a bold headland, and is famous 
in navigation from its being the point whence ships 
usually take their departure from the Channel, and 
which they also try to make on their voyage to 
i-ngland. 

If our readers will refer to the map of England, and 
start with us from Falmouth Harbour—only a few 
hours sail from the Lizards —we will point out a few 
important points and headlands on our trip, and a 
wore delightful one could scarcely be wished. 
Starting from the head of Carrick Roads, where the 
Fal pours its bright waters through banks clothed in 
luxuriant verdure, we soon arrive at Trefasis Point. 
Here, in 1814, the Queen, transport, with invalids 
from the Peninsula, was cast ashore in a terrible 
storm, and 195 lives were lost. Numerous memorials 
in the churchyards of the neighbouring villages testify 
to the lamentable occurrence. St. Anthony’s Head is 
the next point, which takes its name from an Au- 
gustinian priory founded here in 1124, by Bishop 
Warlewast, and dedicated to the “Good St. An- 
thony.” The next headland is crowned by Pendennis 
Castle, of considerable historical interest. Here the 
Duke of Hamilton was a prisoner in 1654-5, and 
during that period Henrietta Maria took refuge in it 
on her voyage to France, and Prince Charles also 
visited the stronghold. 

On another romantic headland is St. Mawes Castle, 
built by order of Henry VIII, about 1541. The 
central tower is surrounded by circular bastions. 
Passing Falmouth Bay, and the wide estuary of Hel- 
ford River, formerly the resort of piratical despe- 
radoes, the Nase Point is gained, with its curious 
caves. The cliffs from hence to the Lizard, though 
not of lofty elevation, are geologically remarkable. 
They are chiefly of serpentine, glittering with a thou- 
sand rich hues and shifting colours. 

Drauna Point is next sighted, and then St. Ke- 
verne, seated on a steep hill. It was here, at Ke- 
verne, that Charles Incledon, the vocalist, was born. 
Black Head, a bold projection, is then rounded, and 
soon Cadgeworth is reached,—a large “‘fischar vil- 
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lage,” situate at the mouth of a romantic dell. It 
boasts of a wonderful amphitheatre hollow called the 
Devil's Pit. It is two acres of superficial area, and 
two hundred feet deep, into which, at high tide, the 
sea waters foam and rattle, through a natural arched 
entrance. Farther on, towards the Lizard, is the 
Lion's Den, a singular excavation in the stone, seventy 
feet deep and one hundred feet in circuit, effected by 
the action of the sea within the last few years. 

Close to the Lizard is Landewednack, remarkable as 
the place where the last sermon was preached in the 
Cornish language. The coast round here is exceed- 
ingly picturesque and delightful, but in stormy weather 
few would care to brave the Lizard Head. 


THE LAKE OF PEARLS. 

A PEARL Of a lustrous, rosy tint is sometimes found in 
the old pearl fisheries at the head of the Persian gulf; 
but these rose pearls are so rare and beautiful, that 
they are sedulously gathered and retained among the 
jewels of the richest Asiatic princes, and are seldom 
encountered in Europe. So few and inferior are the 
rose-tinted pearls that find their way to European 
gem-dealers, that the famous pearl, called the * blush 
of the morning’ by Persian poets, was almost deemed 
a creation of fancy; yet they are real facts, not only 
in the royal caskets of Asia, but in the deep, unex- 
plored heart of North America. Thus, in that country, 
as the railway to the Pacific progresses westward of 
the Rio Bravo, the world will be astonished with 
sudden revelations of a new gold country, and a yet 
undreamed of land of gems. Still, strangest of all, 
it will bring within the range of civilized enterprise 
a rock-embosomed lake dripping with the rare and 
precious rose-tinted pearl of Persian fame. 

No matter for the exact locality, but somewhere 
away to the south of the line traced by the engineer, 
there exists, in the midst of a wild Indian hunting- 
range, a salt lake of no great dimensions, but deep and 
difficult of access, walled in by rugged hills, and shaded 
by a vine-tangled forest. But few white men dream 
of its existence or whereabouts; and of those few 
perhaps not more than two persons besides the writer 
have a suspicion that its deep and bitter waters enfcid 
immense treasures. 

It is a singular fact that this lake, so far inland, and 
with no apparent possibility of connexion, by sub- 
marine channels, with the sea at such a vast distance, 
should be filled with water but a little less salt than 
the sea, and inhabited by the real pearl oyster, which 
is eminently a denizen of the sea-shore. 

The Indians of that range are not good divers; but 
they sometimes plunge down twelve or fifteen feet, 


and pluck the oysters out of the shelves and recesses 
of the rocks, to gather the pearls; but they make little 
account of this inferior and scanty harvest. They 
come so rarely in contact with the whites—and then 
on such unfavourable terms for trade—that neither 
party has yet learned that there exists such a source 
for barter. No diver, however experienced, could go 
down far enough to rake the bottom and bring up the 
large oysters, which, in that as in all pearl fisheries, 
yield the finest pearls in the deepest water. That must 
be the harvest of some bold and discreet wearer of 
submarine armour. 

There are also pear! fisheries at the head of the Gulf 
of California, which must await that or some other 
effective invention, for descending deeper, and remain- 
ing longer to explore and to gather the oyster, than is 
possible to the most daring and able diver. 

When the men and the method are ready, the locali- 
ties will be revealed, and America will transcend in 
pearls and precious stones, even as she transcends in 
gold. This is no dream of the imagination; it is 
drawn from facts and data within the grasp of the 
writer. The Lake of Pearls, strange as it reads, is no 
fairy tale ; and at no distant day roseate pearls, rival- 
ling the “blush of the morning,” that glowed in the 
diadem of the Persian prince, will be drawn from its 
bosom by American enterprise. The indications of 
locality here given are purposely indistinct ; but he 
who seeks the prize with courage, constancy, and dis- 
cretion, is certain of a rich reward. The feeble and 
faint-hearted should stay at home, and sleep out life 
in safe corners; but to the keen search and resolute 
hand of the daring adventurer, there is, between thirty 
and thirty-two degrees north latitude, and midway 
between the Rio Bravo and the Gulf of California, 
another golden and glittering California. 


Sea-pirps, resembling gulls are numerous in the 
Arctic regions. The young of these cover the rocks in 
Tveland, packed so close together that fifty are killed 
at a shot. 


WATERING WINDOW PLANTS.—There is one uni- 
versal law as to watering plants which a great many 
people entirely neglect. The neglect of this one rule 
causes more blight and more unhealthy plants than 
perhaps any single thing that can be named besides. 
I mean the excellent rule of watering with warm 
water, — always rather warmer than the soil the plants 
are growing in. People must surely see the check and 
injury it must be to plants always to get cold food. 
The organs of tender plants are extremely delicate ; 
and when they are wanted to digest their food, it is a 


bad plan surely to paralyse them with cold. 
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IDATTO, 
A STORY OF PERU. 

BY GLONGE L, AIKCN. 
Ortawa, Countess of Cinchon, and wife of the Viceroy 
w! Peru, was wasting away with a slow but insidious 
».alady that Lid defiance to all the skill that the court 
dcector, Garcia, could bring to combat it. With what 
delight she found herself installed in @ gorgeous 
palace, dignified with the title of ** vice-queen,” and 
surrounded by a court that was not excelled in 
lendour by many an Eurvpean one. 

ler joy was short-lived. The light faded from her 
eyes, her blood almost seemed to cease its flow, and her 
etep grew slow and languid. Day by day she faded, 
jixe a bright flower transplanted from its native bed to 
#n unconsenial clime, until her husband began to des- 
puir of her recovery. 

“Do not repine, Carlos,” she would say, in answer 
to his bitter self-upbraidings. ‘‘ Heaven ordained all 
for the best. Could I have been happy had I remained 
in Spain, with an ocean flowing between us? No; I 
should have pined myself to death. If I must die 
now, are you not here to close my eyes and hear my 
Jatest sigh ? The thought consoles me for all I suffer, 
and resigns me to meet the worst with fortitude.” 

So, unrepiningly, the young wife—scarcely more 
than a girl in years—lingered on. 

Among:all her attendants there was one she most 
especially favoured, a young Peruvian girl, named 
Idaho. She had found herone day whilst riding in 
the forest, and, being struck with her wild grace and 
Leauty, had attached her to her person. Never had, 
mistress foundamore willing maid; Idaho, apparently, 
was attached heart and soul to her patroness, And 
when this strange sickness came, she it was who watolt 
ed almost incessantly by her restless cously, fanned( her 
fcvered brow, and presented the cooling draught to 
her parched lips. 

The new vice-queen had instituted a new era in 
provincial government; she looked upon her Indian 
subjects as human beings, and treated them as such. 
Hence her partiallity to Idaho. She prized the un- 
tutored Indian girl, whose face was but the mirror of 
a guilcless heart, far above her European attendants, 
and made nosccret of her partiality. This favouritism 
incensed the ladics of the court beyoud measure, and 
Idaho’s destruction was resolved upon. Already the 
poisonous tongue of slander was at work. To judge of 
the progress the enemies of Idaho had made, we must 
iisien to a conversation which took place between the 
Viceroy and the learned Dr. Garcia. 

They had just emerged from the sick-chamber upon 
the flower covered veranda, leaving the Countess to the 
eare of the ever watchful Idaho. 

“What think you of this strange malady, doctor?” 
asked the Viceroy. 

“ Your excellency, it baffles all my skill to dcter- 
mine.” 

** But you must have formed some conjecture ?” 

“* Most certuinly—I were no true son of Zsculapius 
had I not done so; but what are conjectures in a case 
like this? I am called upon to cure an intangible 
beyondthe power of any medicine as yet known 
to science. In my opinion, her ladyship is suffering 
from a fever peculiar to this climate and country, the 
only remedy for which is #x herb of some kind known 
only to the Indians,” 

“Why not obtain it from them ?” 

“Impossible! They are bound by the most fearful 
oaths never to reveal it to their European conquerors. 
Many a fruitless day’s search have I had in the forest, 
looking for this same herb. I have offered ,old, em- 
ployed threats, but all in vain. They will not reveal 
the precious remedy. I verily believe that if you were 
to burn one of these Indians at the stake, he would die 
with the secret unspoken.” 

“Doctor, I have heard the story of this wondrous 
herb, and believe it to be a sheer fabrication, like the 
marvellous gold mines we hear of, but never find. 
This disease, which we find so incurable, is nothing 
but the effect of a slow poison secretly administered.” 

_ “Poison! What reason have you for this conclu- 
sion 

“The evente of the past. My predecessors died 
from the effects of poison administered by an Indian. 
You know the sullen hate they still bear towards us. 
Poison is their only weapon.” 

“And you think the Countess’s malady procceds 
from poison ?” asked the @octer. 

*‘ Such is my firm belief,” replied the Viceroy. 

**It is also mine.” 

“Ha! you agree with me, then?” 

“On the contrary, I differ with you entirely. The 
poison which has been acministered to the Countese is 
the miasma that floats in the air, that subtle essence 
which saps the very foundation of health, and baffles 
ail my drugs. What put the thought of poison into 
your excciiency’s mind? Who would wish the death 
of one so well beloved as your ex¢cllent lady? Lave 
your suspicions fasteued upon any one ?” 

“Yes; the tavourite waitirg-imaid of the Countess 
— Idalio.” 


“Tdaho!” repeated the good doctor, in utter asto- 
nishment, ‘“ Impossible! she watches over ber as 
tenderly as a sick mother over her ailing child. 
Idaho! Were an angel from heaven to come down 
and accuse that girl, I would not believe him.” 

“ You have great faith in that girl, doctor,” said the 
Viceroy, with a smile. 

“IT have great faith in pure, unadulterated human 
nature,” returned the doctor, warmly; ‘“‘and I assure 
your excellency that Idaho is a simple child of nature, 
unacquainted with the name of crime.” 

“It may be so, doctor. I am not wont to judge 
hastily, as you know; and I assure you that I have 
strong grounds for my suspicions against this Indian 
girl. Simple child of nature as you think her, she has 
a lover.” 

“I sce nothing to her prejudice in that—it is the 
most natural thing in life to fall in love.” 

‘She often meets this lover in the forest, Being 
suspected, she has been followed and watched. Yes- 
terday she had a meeting with her lover, who, by the 
way, is a chief of some consequence, called Guata- 
moxin. Qne of our ushers, who had been despatched 
for that purpose by Donna Clara—” 

“The old Jezebel!” muttered the doctor. 

“ Ensconced behind a tree, overheard their conver- 
sation, though of course his imperfect knowledge of 
the Indian tongue prevented him from understanding 
it. But he comprehended enough to know that Idaho 
demanded something of her lover, which he showed 
great reluctance in granting; but, at last yielding to 
her pressing importunities, he placed a small package 
—apparently a powder folded in a leaf—in her hands, 
with, a strict injunction for her to use the utmost 
Cautipm and secrecy, as discovery would be certain 
‘deatinto:both. The listener heard them mention the 
name of the Countess, and had no doubt that the 
‘powder, drug, or whatever it may be, was intended for 
her; and’ te, moreover, heard her lover say that the 
best time to administer: it. would be at the: full of the 
moon, to-monrew night.” 

That is to-night ?” 

“ Preciselys. Doctor, we must watch this girl to- 
night.” 

“ Exactly the suggestion I was about to make, Your 
Excellency.” 

‘Should we detect the girl in the act——” 

“We will take the—poison from her and analyze 
it!” The doctor’s eyes sparkled. 

“Do what you will with the poison,” said the 
Viceroy ; “but, by my father’s memory! if this girl 
prove guilty, she shall die a flery death !” 

* * * * 

The moon's full beams shone in through the looped 
curtains of the Countess’ chamber with a sickly lustre. 
Beside her couch knelt Idaho, her long black tresses 
floating upon her shoulders, and her deep, black eyes 
sparkling like diamonds from the pale vermilion of her 
face. Solitary and alone ele maintained her weary 
vigil beside the sufferer. Her delicately-moulded hands 
were clasped in prayerful supplication, as she gazed 
tearfully upon her lady’s face. She turned from her 
sad contemplation and cast a look at the windows. 

“The moon is at its full,” she murmured, uncon- 
sciously, as it were, uttering her thoughts aloud. 
is the time.” 

She rose gently to her feet, and went cautiously to 
the windows, gave a searching scrutiny to the veranda, 
and then dropped the heavy folds of the curtains, shut- 
ting out all vision from the exterior. Her movements 
were as cautious and as stealthy as the leopard in its 
forest lair. Now she stands beside the table, the lamp- 
light shining on her face which displays an emotion of 
fear. She takes from her bosom a small package; 
another cautious glance around, and the contents of 
the leaf she holds—a powder—is mingled in the 
Countess’ drinking-cup, and the leaf returned to its 
hiding-place. A gleam of exultation passes over her 
features when this is done. 

“This is her daily drink,” she says aloud, as if ad- 
dressing some one—perhaps the evil spirit of her race 
—whom she deems to be present; ‘and it now con- 
tains that which will set at rest her every pain.” 

She takes the cup in her hand and examines its 
contents by the light. 

“I will myself administer thy slow but certain in- 
fluence on her,” she says, apostrophizing the cup. 

She advances towards the couch; footsteps sound 
in her quick ears, a hand grasps her waist, and the cup 
is taken from her, despite her sudden effort to destroy 
it. She turns around and sees the Viceroy and Dr. 
Garcia, and a suppressed scream bursts from her lips. 
She is utterly dismayed and overcome. So strong is 
her appearance of detccted guilt that even the worthy 
doctor's faith in her is shaken, 

The Viceroy advances to Idaho, grasps her by the 
arm, and leads her from the chamber. She makes no 
resistance, but yields to his guidance with the obedience 
ofachild. The doctor silently foNows, bearing the 
fatal cup in his hand. Not a werd is spoken, the in- 
valid’s stumbcr must not be broken. 

Outside the chamber are soldiers, into their charge 
the Viceroy places Idaho, with these stern words :— 


“Prepare for instant trial, nor hope past feelings of 
compassion will recur to interpose between you and 
your certain sentence.” Then turning tothe doctor he 
added :—‘I charge you, disclose not to the intended 
victim of her atrocious guilt what has occurred. 
Oriana’s frame, torn as it is by these murderous 
practices, would not survive the knowledge that such 2 
specious form inclosed a heart black and polluted with 
that worst of human vices, ingratitude !” 

So saying, the Viceroy went to seek a more trusty 
watcher for his sick wife’s couch. 

“ What will you do with that ?” asked Idaho, glarc- 
ing wistfully at the cup. 

“ Analyze it, and learn its contents,” he answered. 

‘Oh, no! donot!” she cried, eagerly. ‘ It will not 
save me—my doom is fixed!” 

“What if I should discover that it is no poison ?” 
demanded the doctor, with a searching glance. 

‘““No discovery can save me, now,” she said, des- 
pairingly. 

“Then she is indeed guilty !” exclaimed the doctor, 
45 his last hope faded, and he turned sadly away. 

Idaho was conducted to prison; and ere dawn the 
palace was all astir with her detected crime, though 
every one was strictly forbidden from mentioning it to 
the Countess, who, when she awoke, called for her fa- 
vourite, and was much grieved at her absence. 

Idaho’s doom was pronounced—she was to be burnt 
at the stake, a terrible example to the Indians, and 
one which it was hoped would deter them from future 
attempts at poisoning. Bafore two days had passed, 
thanks to the gossiping ememise of the hapless gir), 
the crime and sentenge of! Idaho was circulated 
throughout Lima and penetrated to the forest beyond. 

On the second day = young Indian presented him- 
self before the Viceroy: It was Guatamoxin, the 
lover of Idaho. He. came upon a strange mission. 
He was the real.animinal, he said, for it was he wlio 
had given the poison to Idaho. If she must die, he 
wished to die witir her. 

Though somewhat struck with the abnegation of 
self which this singular demand exhibited, the Viceroy, 
exasperated by the attempt which had been made upon 
the life of his Countess, consigned the lover to a dun- 
geon, there to await his doom. 

The fatal day on which the lovers were to perish 
rapidly approached. But now a great change came 
over the Countess; her malady at length yielded to 
the skill of Dr. Garcia, and she recovered sufficiently 
to leave her bed. And now the fate of her favour- 
ite could no longer be concealed from her; and 
great was her indignation and incredulity when she 
learned the crime with which she had been charged. 

On the next visit ehe received from the Viceroy, 
who found her in her chamber attended only by Dr. 
Garcia, she at once scornfully scouted the idea of her 
favourite’s guilt, and demandea the release of the 
prisoners. But the Viceroy was not easily to be 
turned aside from the implacable justice he had re- 
solved upon. 

“You are deceived in this girl, Oriana,” he said ; 
‘*we detected her in the very act of guilt.” 

He recounted the scene they had witnessed In her 
chamber on the night of Idaho's arrest; but the Coun- 
tess was still incredulous. Turning to the doctor, she 
demanded ;—“' Did you analyze the contente of the 
cup, doctor ?” 

“T did.” 

“What did it contain ?” 

“A drug that will make my fortune in Europe,” re- 
turned the doctor, with apleasant smile. “ Wonderful 
bark (not an herb, as I fancied,) containing quinine, re- 
duced to a powder, a certain cure for fever of this 
climate. I have at last obtained the Indians’ secret, so 
strictly guarded, thanks to Idaho; for she would have 
cured the Countess before I could, had I not taken the 
cup from her hand.” 

“My faithful Idaho! Doctor, why have you kept 
this a secret, and allowed the poor girl to suffer so 
long?” 

“I could not help it, my lady. I was obliged to 
experiment with the bark, and make eure of its 
healing properties before I could speak. The girl 
looks upon death as certain, both for herself and 
lover, for they have betrayed the secret of her tribe.” 

Neither shall die,” cried the Countess, with energy. 
“‘T will protect them—care for them so long as the 
life Idaho has preserved, is left to me.” 

The Viceroy could not now gainsay her wishes; and 
in a few moments the lovers, restored to life and free- 
dom, were kneeling at her feet. She never lost sight 
of their welfare afterwards, but had their marriage 
celebrated in her presence, and attached them to her 
household. When she returned to Spain, they went 
with her, for their betrayal of the virtues of the bark 
had made them exiles from their tribe. The Countess 
also took with her a quantity of the wonderful Veru- 
vian bark, which acquired such a celebrity in Europe 
that it was called after her, ‘‘ Cinchona,” a name which 
it bears to the present day. So the one grateful act of 
a loving heart has been the means of affording re- 
lief to suffering millions years after that heart ceased 
to beat. 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


THE YANKEE GUIDE'S PANTHER HUNT. 

* You remember, Tony, that this morning you pro- 
mised to tell us of your adventure with that panther, 
at the Pass.” 

‘* Yes—I've had a number of scrapes with the savage 
critters—L do suppose it won't make much odds which 
one I tell of, if it’s only about a painter? Jack, here, 
is knowing to the truth of what I’m going to tell; and, 
besides, I can show you some of that painter's claws 
yet. Well, the way I came to get on this painter's 
track was this: I was out with a party last winter 
who were searching for pine timber fit to run down 
the river in the spring; when we were coming in one 
aiternoon, around the shore of Lake Henderson, we 
ran across an otter slide,” 

‘‘ Pray what may an otter slide be, Tony.” 

“What, have you never heard of an otter slide? 
They’ll make a smooth track down some side hill that 
runs down on to the ice, and there they will run up 
and slide down again for hours together, I suppose 
it’s their play. Well, to appearance, two or three 
otter had. been on that ‘slide’ that day. I said nothing, 
but thought to myself, ‘ young chaps, you're my fur.’ 
Tie next morning I went over there and put out some 
traps and went back to camp again. The next morn- 
ing but one I went over to look at my traps, ‘ Hallo!’ 
says L, ‘ what’s broke loose now,’ for there was one of 
the traps all knocked to pieces, and the utter taken out, 
for I knew there had been one in the trap, But right 
around in the snow was what told me right off what 
was to pay—there was a painter's. track. as long as 
your foot. The varmint had been there. and broke up 
the trap, and carried off the otter. It made me mad, 
for that fur was worth ten dellars, if *twas @ oent. I 
knew the painter hado’t been gone long, neither. 
Says I, ‘I'll follow you, you old thief, and get square 
with you for this before I leave you.’—the painter ia a 
creature that won't wet his feet travelling a great way 
ia the snow, unless he’s pushed to it; and I was sure 
to run foul of him not far from the lake. I knew ex- 
actly where to look for him, too, by. the make of the 
land.” 

“ But I thought the panther was used to roaming 
great distances in search of prey.” 

‘No, he won’t take many steps. He jumps up into 
a tree, over a runway, and sits there like a cat, on the 
watch till a deer passes under him; then drops down 
upon its back. If he misses his first spring he won't 
follow the game more than two or three jumps, I 
shot a deer just after snow came last fall, that had just 
got away from a painter; he had had a piece of meat 
taken out of hia rump as.big as your hand. Well, I 
wasn't quite fixed then to set out on the painter's 
track, and had to go back to camp before I could get 
ready. By that time it was a good deal past noon, 
and so I. did’nt set out till next morning; but I was 
on his trail bright and early, then, and did'nt care how 
soon I met him. I had Buck with me; not but that I 
could track the critter in the snow—that was easy 
enough—but then I mightn’t know when I got nigh 
to him. They are curious at dodging and doubling ; 
before you think of it he might step into the trail be- 
hind you, or have his eyes on you from some cover 
right beside you, or drop down from:a tree right. over: 
your head, I'd rather trust old Buck's nose-than my 
eyes when I’m tracking a painter. The old dog knew, 
as well as I did what we were after, and he didn’t 
bound ahead on the track, but kept just before me and 
never would go more than, four or five rods away. 
We pushed on pretty fast the first two or three hours; 
the track was plain—in some places. he'd wallowed 
through the-snow, and where he had alimbed over old 
logs I could see the-manks: of his:clawa in the rotten 
wood. He had passed here the night before, that was 
plain ; and up to this time the old thief had no notion 
I was on his track. Before we lad made a mile 
turther we ran into his last night’s. cover in a thick 
tangle of sapling hemlocks that swept the ground 
every side and left a dry spot in the middle. Buck 
hegan to snuff and look up into my face and whine, 
and tell me, as well as he could, that the scent was 
pretty fresh, We had gotinto a deep run—I knew 
the place well, for I had shot many a deer on a@ run- 
way that comes down through it. It lays between 
two steep ledges of rocks, and the heavy timber on 
both sides makes it very dark and solemn just in there, 
I knew from the first that he would take cover here- 
bouts; and sure enougis we hadn't gone into the run 
forty rods when I saw by the painter's track that he 
had got wind of us, and was trying to play his game 
of hide and seek, I kept my eyes open and Buck 
close ahead, and we kept on an hour longer, but in 
iat hour I don’t believe we travelled half a mile. I 
began to wonder why the critter didn't take to the 
trees, or if he mightn’t have gone into some den in the 
ledge, when Buck turned and came straight back to 
me, looked up and whined, and all I could do wouldn't 


make him budge a foot faster than I did. Well, thinks 


I, our journey is pretty nigh done, and I guess we've 
got most there! I knew the dog had scented the pain- 
ter fresh, and he coulda’t be many roda from us that 
minute, and that the old thief had stopped and gone 
to cover, and just as likely as not had his infernal 
yellow eyes on us then, [ tell you it ain't be 
dodging among the big trees when you can't see the 
critter, and don't know which side he'll come from. 
If a man could see the danger he can face it out. 
Well, [ didn’t calculate to, stir around much out of 
cover betore I got sight of something or other to show 
where the rascal was hiding, I put a fresh cap on my 
rifle,and a couple of balls in my mouth, so that I could 
loadina hurry. And then keeping all the while under 
the shelter of the nearest big tree, I did erawl on a 
few rods, the dog sticking close to me and whining 
and bristling up all the while. I now verily bciieve 
that if I hadn't kept myself behind @ tree, as I did, the 
painter would have sprung at me before I could have 
seen him. 

“ Now old Buck stopped short and wouldn’t come 
with me a step more; but there he stuck, with one 
fore foot up trembling like the ague, with his nose avd 
his eyes in the thick tree tops straight forward, IL 
thought the dog must have got sight of the critter, 
but though from my shelter behind a big spruce IL 
looked aud looked, I couldn't set eyes on hiin. I 
most made up my mind. to go on further, but I gave 
the tree tops another search tirst—and then, by Jove, 
there he was, as big as life! Why in the world I 
hadn't seen him before I don’t know. He lay so still, 
I suppose, and his yellow hide was about the colour of 
the bark. of the tree. He lay in the fork of a big 
hemlock, on a large bough, flat on his belly, with his 
head right down toward me. I dodged back behind 
the tree and cocked my rifle. Thinke I, old, chap, 
you're a fair shot, and I also think I can do, for you 
the first time. If I didn’t he might do forme. Ue 
was not. over eight rods off. As I stepped one step 
from my cover I could see the end of his tail suap 
back and forth; I thought he'd jump that minute, and 
I fired, I was somewhat excited, I own; and the ball 
that I meant for the oritter’s head only broke his 
shoulder. Such a scream as he set up, and kept up! 
It kept my teeth on edge a week afterwards. But he 
didn’t jump; they won't do that till they can sea the 
mark clear, and I was out of hia sight again before the 
smoke cleared up. I loaded again, in a hurry, tle 
painter screaming all the while; then I stepped out 
again; he lay on the same bough thrashing his sides 
with his tail, and blood and foam dropping from his 
mouth ; his eyes were like hot coals, now; his claws 
were digging into the branch, and he had got his hind 
feet. under him, and was settling back for a jump, 
when [ let go again. The ball took him, this time, 
fair between the eyes. Down he came, into the snow, 
out of sight, He was dead hefore he etruck the 
ground,; but I couldn't tell for certain, and. L jumped 
back to my tree and loaded again, and waited nearly 
half an hour. But he didn’t move; and then I went 
and dug him out of the snow. I felt considerably 
elated, and Buck, too, capered about and barked like 
one possessed. I took off the painter's hide and claws 
and left the carcass as a warning to the rest not to 
break up my traps any more, and took the trail back 
to camp. I'll show you his claws in the moruing. 
They are just the length of my middle finger.” 


ANIMAL LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 

As the capricious and extraordinary season of 1864 
advances, the zoological life of the valleys and moun- 
tains, pestilent to the cultivater but diverting to him 
who wanders by flood and field, increases and multi- 
plies. The ground squirrels, the kangaroo. or jumping 
rat, and gopher mole, furnished with pouches and 
baskets to store spare morsels—all, three of which 
burrowing animals are represented in that State by dis- 
tinct species of each family—abound and multiply this 
year as they never seemed to abound heretofore, and 
almost defy efforta of extermination. They all breed 
below the earth in colonies, and not only devour the 
crops of grass and vegetables on the surface, but aitack 
with greediness the roots of all fruit trees under ground, 
and commit an immense amount of injury. The 
squirrel is said to bring forth six at a birth, four or 
five times a-year, and the other two congeners fvur 
every three months, which is about as bad as rais aud 
rabbits. 

«The kangaroo rat, however, is confined to a few lo- 
calities on the coast and in the mountain valleys, but 
is specially abundant in many parts of the Tulare 
country. There are not less than twenty kinds of these 
small rodentia not bigger than a squirrel, which are 
met with inside the confines of California, several of 
which live above ground, and seldom trouble the 
farmer; but all the uaderground ones are his uare- 
lenting and pertinacious enemies. One of the sylvan 
rats, twice the size of a mouse, coustructs a nest of 
sticks in the unmolested oak groves, as big as an Indian 
hut and as high as a two-cord pile of wood. 

The fore-mentioned rodentia increase in a tre- 
meudous ratio in the settled parts of the State, where 


the cultivators and herdsmen have thinned off their 
natural destroyers—the bears, lions, coyotes, cats, 
shunks, ferrets, hawks, owls, and snakes, Every green 
crop is attacked by the squirrel, and they are terrinls 
on all eggs and young chickens. 

Bears and lions have made great havoc among tho 
cattle and horses. As the bears are thick in the mour- 
tain pastures, where the stock animals have been re- 
cently taken, great numbers have been lost; and it io 
feared that the sheep in thousands wiilsoon fall a prey 
to these enemies, before they can be thinned off by 
December next. 

Ants, flies, musquitoes, and tarantulas, with all sorte 
of bugs, infest the air and the water in vicinities where 
they were very seldom known before, and are be- 
coming excessively troublesome. 

Crows, ravens, and rooks, are as thick a8 musquitoes 
near willow swamps; and a worse set of thieving 
rascals never waylaid the good things of the farmer or 
orchan st. 

The orioles, finches, linnets, and canaries, of rainbow 
colours, and indigenous to the country, of which there 
are over twenty-five species, the most of which caro} 
delightful netes, and well worthy the arts of the bird 
fancier, are extremely familiar and plentiful near 
houses, and in the neighbourhood of springs and water 
pools. The social blackbird, or chenate of California, in 
clattering, surging, fife-noising flocks, is seen on sections 
of cultivated lands or the neighbourhood of swamps, 
often in such clouds and swarms. as to. seem myriads. 
The house martin was curtailed of the usual rations of 
mud for his adobe nests, and is very scarce generaliy ; 
but the blue-coated swallow has made up for its absence, 
and fills the air near sunset, cramming its crop with 
musquitoes and such vermin ag most infest the heavy 
atmosphere of the declining day. 

We forgot to mention the velvet, mouse-coloured 
mole, without eyes and with very small teeth ; he ie 
“‘death on garden produce, Hoot owls make awful 
music, and too-loo-koos in the groves, looking after 
toads, frogs and birds, The ground owl is very spite- 
ful this hot year. He is seen skimming and scouri:: 
near the earth, over the plains and hills, hunting up 
his little bugs, beetles, mice, and emall frogs. He is a 
quick, choleric, nervous, excitable little fellow, this 
California ground owl, the dimensions of a pigeon and 
gray as a badger. And badgers and opossumsare un- 
wontedly familiar in places where they had not been 
seen before in years; and with skunks unusually 
plentiful, smelling not sweet but loud, they make havoe 
on eggs and chickens, 


TENT LIFE OF THE GIPSIES, 


AN ancient woman, whose age was upwards of ninet? 
years, and who was commonly said to be the gipsy queen 
of the district, has recently died in her tent, which was 
pitched in the neighbourhood of the Victoria Park. in 
the course of the evidence which was given before Mr. 
Humphreys, the coroner, it appeared that the aged 
dame had walked from Wandsworth on the previous 
day, and was in her usual healib; but she was taken 
ill in the night, and by the time medical aid could be 
obtained, the poor old woman was dead, A woman. 
one of the tribe, and who seemed to have more tlian a 
usual share of intelligence, said that she considered 

living in tents healthful, although they were sometimes 

at night overcrowded by families. In this instance it 

was not so ; and in consequence of the gipsy’s illness 
fire had been lighted outside, which kept the air at a 

comfortable temperature. This death, at a very 

advanced age, was evidently the result of natura! 

causes, 

In answer to a question, one of the witnesses sani 
that the doceased was no queen of the gipsies, for the 
same Royal Lady who reigned over English people 
was in the same way acknowledged by their race. One 
of the dead woman’s companions expressed a firm 
belief that if she had been removed to the. workhouse 
her death would bave taken place long ago; and the 
coroner remarked that those tent-dwellings must be 
infinitely superior to the houses of the poor in Bethnal- 
green and elsewhere. Of this we fecl convinced, par- 
ticularly when the tents are pitched in the favourable 
situatious which long experience has taught tie tenants 
to select. But the poetry and romance which hare 
been attached to the gipsies is fast passing away. Tho 
exertions of the regularly-established county con- 
stabulary, game-keepers, and others, are driving thes 
into the debatable lands which surround towns, wheré 
it would be no easy matter to get a hare or two, 8 
plump partridge, a fat capon, or any such toothfui 
matters for the pot; and they complain of poverty and. 
want of the ordinary kind. 

The profession of fortune-telling is not so good as it 
was formerly, and both men and woman are forced to 
turn their attention to various kinds of settled employ- 
ment, in the same way as ordinary people. At the 
Potteries there is a colony of gipsies, which scems to 
have become permanently fixed. Here the men, boys, 
and women work at basket-making and other trades. 
Several of the men are employed in the horse-fair, and 
some have followed the occupation of horse-dealing 
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with considerable eaccess and profit. In other ways 
there are indications of the gipsies falling into condi- 
tions of civilization. 


SHIPWORMS. 

Tne shipworm, er teredo, is a bivalve shell-fish, which, 
as if in revenge for the unceasing war waged by man- 
kind against ite near relative, the oyster, seems to have 
resolved to extinguish the vitality of as many human 
beings as lies within its power. That power, though 
exercised by an insignificant shell-fish, is a prodigious 
one; for ever since mankind turned attention to 
nautical affairs,and went to sea in ships, the teredo 
has unceasingly endeavoured, unfortunately with too 
much success, to sink their marine conveyances. Nor 
have vessels alone been the object of ite attacks; for 
many a goodly landing-pier has it riddled into shreds, 
not to speak of bolder attempts, such as the endeavour 
to swamp Holland, by destroying the piles of her em- 
bankments. The shipworm is the only mollusc that 
has ever succeeded in frightening politicians,and more 
tlian once it has alarmed them effectually. A century 
and @ quarter ago, indeed all Europe believed that the 
United Provinces were doomed to destruction, and that 
the teredo was sent by God to pull down the growing 
arrogance of the Hollanders. 

In England, although there is no danger of being 
suddenly submerged, as the Dutch might be, they 
have suffered seriously in their dockyards and harbours 
by the operations of the shipworm, to which the 
soundest and hardest oak offers no impediment. Like 
most molluscs, the teredo, though fixed when adult, 
is free in its young state, and consequently is enabled 
to migrate and attach iteelf wherever mischief can be 
done by it. Thus ships at sea are attacked, and no 
wood has yet been found capable of defying its efforts. 
Even teak and sissor woods, hard as they are, dissolve 
before it; and though the chemical process of kyani- 
zing timber successfully defeats the ravages of time, it 
fails before the voracity of the teredo. 

By a remarkable instinct, the shipworm tunnels in 
the direction of the grain of the wood, whatever be its 
position, and thus succeeds in its purpose with destruc- 
tive rapidity. The tube with which it lines its bore is 
sometimes nearly two feet in length ; it is not always 
straight, for if the creature meets an impediment suf- 
ficiently hard to defy its power, it takes a circuitous 
course, and thus gets round the obstacle. In like 
manner, it avoids any interference with its fellow 
shipworms, wiading round them in euch a way that at 
length, a piece of wood attacked by many teredos be- 
comes transformed into a knot of calcareous tubes. 
The tube is not the true shell of this dreadful mollusc. 
That body is to be sought for at its innermost ex- 
tremity. It consists of two very small curved valves, 
united at their beaks, and beautifully sculptured on 
their surfaces. The pipe, or tube, is a lime-walled 
shaft, intended to keep up a communication between 
the anima] and the watery element necessary for its 
existence, and to protect the soft body and long fleshy 
siphons of the creature. How the cavity in which it 
lives is excavated is still a matter of discussion amouy 
paturalists. 

There are many shellfish endowed with the instinct 
to burrow into wood or clay, or even hard stone; and 
it is not yet certain whether they do so by mechanical 
or chemical agencies, or by a combination of the action 
of an augerand a solvent. Many sea-snails, as well as 
bivalve shell-fish, have the power to perforate solid 
substances; and some of the predaceous kind exercise 
this faculty to the detriment of their outer coverings, 
and extracting the juice of their bodies, by means of 
long, soft, and extensile trunks. There is reason to 
believe that this operation is effected by the aid of the 
silicious teeth, which stud their long, ribboned-shaped 
tongues. These microscope teeth are beautiful objects, 
exhibiting regular and constant shapes; 6o constant, 
indeed, that, by mere inspection of the tongue of a sea 
or land snail, the naturalist can pronounce toa certainty 
upon the affinities of the creature to which it belonged. 
Even its particular genus may be verified; andin a 
few years (for this kind of research is as yet novel and 
only commenced), probably its very especies may be 
thus determined. These teeth are arranged in trans- 
verse rows upon the tongue. From an ordinary indi- 
vidual of the common limpet, a tongue two inches in 
length may be extracted, armed with no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty or more bands of denticles, 
twelve in each row; 60 that in all it may possess 
nearly two thousand teeth. The limpet uses this 
elaborate organ as a rasp, with which to reduce to 
emall particles the substance of the seaweed on which 
it feeds. In some of our common garden slugs, as 
Many as twenty thousand teeth may be counted. 
Wonderful indeed is this complication of minute or- 


ganism. 


THE MUSIC OF DARFUR. 
I must not forget to speak of the Kingship of the 
Maugueh, or Buffoon of the Sultan. This is the least 
respectable oflice in the court, but it is sufficiently in- 


teresting to describe. The Forians have a natural 
tendency to pleasure, to gaiety, to games, and festivals. 
They pass no day without some entertainment; kings 
and people share the same passion; and they have in- 
vented every possible means of enjoyment, and all kinds 
of instruments. Every king has a train of young boys, 
chosen for the beauty of their voice, and called Korkoa. 
They are supplied with pipes made of reeds, through 
which they not only blow, but sing, mixing up the 
notes and the words in a singular manner. They are 
accompanied by a remarkable instrument, consisting 
of a dried gourd, in which some pebbles have been in- 
troduced, and which are shaken in time to the notes 
and pauses of the flutes. Often the Sultan, on cere- 
monial occasions, causes this band to be followed by 
his harem, bearing dishes; and on these occasions a 
drum, resembling the araboukka of Egypt, is added to 
the concert. “There are masters in Darfur who teach 
both music and singing. The singers precede the 
Sultan in groups, one individual of which begins a 
stanza, while the others sing the choruse On these oc- 
casions, when the whole crowd of horse and footmen 
are beating tambourines, or playing on flutes or pipes, 
or singing, the noise created is perfectly stunning. The 
flutes are called the Birds of the South, because in 
Southern Darfur are found many birds with agreeable 
notes, from which it said the Forians have learned their 
style of playing. To the above musical entertainment 
are added the songs of the Maugueh, who form a con- 
siderable corporation, having a special king. They have 
not only to perform the droll duties of buffoons, but 
many others, and especially the horrible one of execu- 
tioner. Commonly the Maugueh wear a kind of band 
round their heads, with a plate of iron on their fore- 
heads, in which is loosely fastened a long horn or nail, 
which shakes and tinkles as they move. This is shaded 
by one or two ostrich-feathers, They weariron anklets, 
and each carries a leathern bag in which to place these 
ornaments, as well as their tartour, or tall conical cap, 
covered with shells and beads, when they have finished 
their sittings. In their hands they carry a crook, to 
which are suspended little bells. Two or three of these 
buffoons generally stand up before the Sultan when he 
hedds a divan; and when he travels or hunts several go 
before him, singing, dancing, mimicking the bark of a 
dog or the mewing of a cat, and uttering various ab- 
surdities to create a laugh. Their songs are in the 
Forian language, never in Arabic. Their dance does 
not consist of contortions of the hips, like that of Egypt, 
but they shake their head from one eide to the other, 
and, striking their legs together, make their anklets 
jingle. When the Sultan is very far from the Fasher 
they cease to sing; but altogether, at the top of their 
voices, cry, ‘Ya! ya!” as long as the prince is on 
horseback. Every governer has buffoons of his own. 
These odd beings care little for the anger of their master. 
They have a right of familiarity, even with the Sultan. 
They conceal nothing that they learn against the private 
character of the courtiers, but baw] out their scandalous 
stories in full divan. They have stentorian voices, and 
are also used as criers. They may often be heard after 
sunset screaming out in the streets. —S¢. John. 


MONOMANIA. 

Many of us have pet foibles. Exaggerate one of these 
and lo!—monomania. A famous satirist has said that 
every man is more or less crazy ; but although this may 
be sarcasm, it is not truth. There are millions of people 
in the world who are sane upon all subjects, otherwise 
it would indeed be “a mad world, my masters.” En- 
thusiasm is not insanity, although some unimpressible 
persons, whose veins seem to have been injected with 
ice, are pleased to say 60. 

Some years ago we were acquainted with a gentle- 
man who firmly believed that he weighed only two 
ounces. He never left the house when there was any 
wind stirring, lest he should be blown away. If a 
breeze sprang up while he was out, he would cling to 
any coign of vantage within his reach, and baw! lustily 
for somebody to come and take him home. Yet upon 
every subject except his own gravity. he was entirely 
sane. A highly intelligent lady, who died a few years 
ago, was a monomaniac as regarded glass and china. 
The eight of atumbler or a tea-cup would throw her 
into convulsions. Some thirty years ago, a man of 
wealth and considerable eminence, fancied himself a 
married woman and the mother of a family. This 
singular notion was humoured by his medical attend- 
ants, and in the end he recovered, and lived to crack 
jokes over his delusion. Mr. Edward Postlethwayt 
Page, of New York, who from a profound mathema- 
tician and geometrician became a persistent enemy to 
exact science, maintaining that the earth was as flat as 
a pancake, and that he had been to the edge of it, and 
gazed thence into the fathomless abyss below. Poor 
fellow! he died insisting on the truth of his theory. 

Nobody has yet been able to explain monomania. 
The phrenologists say that a single *‘ organ” of the brain 
may be diseased while all the other organs are healthy, 
and this doctrine would be plausible enough if the 
brain were likethe body, various portions of which act 


independently of each other. But the cerebral mass is 
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said by physiologists to be a unit so far as its mechanical 
action is concerned, and if so, the theory that one part 
of it may produce healthy ideas while another can 
only eliminate moonstruck madness, will not hold 
binary The truth is we none of us know anything 
about 


THE MYSTERIES OF MENAGERIES. 


Not many men can keep a hotel, but fewer yet we be- 
lieve can keep a menagerie. The undertaking to be 
successful requires a peculiar knowledge, which is in 
possession of very few. The capital invested in the 
Van Amburg collection, the oldest and only compkte 
menagerie in America, is not less than 35,000. It 
contains two hundred animals, and employs, when on 
its travels through the country, not less than ninety- 
four men, and one hundred and thirty four horses. 
When in travelling order, the whole collection can 
move at an average rate of eighteen miles in a day, and 
on a summer tour makes acircuit of not less than three 
thousand miles. The daily expenses when travelling 
are not under 1002 The animals are subject to va- 
rious diseases. They die at euch a rate that in the 
present collection there are but six animals that were 
in it six years ago. With some few exceptions, the 
menagerie is entirely renewed once in five years. The 
proprietors are constantly purchasing new animals; 
they have agents in all parts of the world, and the ex- 
pense of such renewals may be guessed. To spend 
sums judiciously, to buy only healthy animals, likely 
to live, and to keep them in good condition, requires 
experience only gained during many years. Of course 
the life of a lion, of a royal Bengal tiger, or a giraffe 
cannot be insured. The most eager life insurance 
company would not take such risks. The finest animal 
in the collection may die any day, and hundreds of 
pounds are lost. 

The price of a lion, or any other animal, varies 
greatly. Sometimes the lion market is glutted. A 
fine Bengal tiger has been sold in, London for 50/, but 
the common price of a healthy pair of young lions in 
New York is 500/. 

Most of the animals caught for menageries are taken 
to England. In London there are two or three animal- 
brokers, who make it their business to receive and sell 
on commission anything from an elephant to a ring- 
tailed monkey. The finest giraffe ever taken to New 
York was caught by an American who went to Africa 
for that purpose, and was gone eighteen months on 
that busiuess. 

Hannibal, the largest elephant ever exhibited, has 
been in America thirty-three years. 

Lions, and all other animals of the cat kind, suffer, 
when imported into America from a kind of consump- 
tion. They wheeze, lose flesh, their lungs become di- 
seased, and they finally waste away and die. When 
one of these great beasts dies, she is submitted to the 
faculty; and it is a pleasant evidenee that the proprie- 
tors are not jmerely ‘“ehowmen,” but have an in- 
telligent interest in these wonders of nature, that they 
have for many years contributed their defunct speci- 
mens to the collection to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, in whose halls may at the present 
time be found some skeletons of lions, tigers, and other 
animals famous in their day. 

In the sub-division of labour in the Van Amburg 
Menagerie, one man takes charge of four cages, to clean, 
to feed, and attend to all the wants of the occupants. 
The flesh eating animals are fed but once a day, and not 
at allon Sundays. The monkeys and other animals 
are fed twice a day. The elephant seems to browse all 
day long. Water is given four or five times a day. A 
full-grown lion eats from fifteen to eighteen pounds of 
meat per day. An elephant’s rations are three hundred 
pounds of hay and two bushels of oats per day when he 
is travelling; when standing still he gets no oats, but 
an ddditional hundred-weight of hay. The elephants 
lie down when they go to sleep. Two barrels of water 
moisten each elephant’s daily life. 

Not unfrequently animals bring forth young. Some 
dozens of lions have been born in America, but only 
very few live to cut their second set ofteeth. There isa 
now in the menagerie a lion of good size, born three or 
four years ago in Georgia. He is a very savage animal, 
and only submits to his master, who nursed him 
tenderly when young, and whose voice to this day will 
quell him when most furious. The young leopards in 
the exhibition are from Wisconsin. They are fed only 
on cooked meat, and occasionally rations of beef 
broth. 

Until the young of wild beasts are two months old, 
they cannot be exhibited on account of the jealousy of 
the mother, who sometimes kis her young in her 
frantic efforts to get them out of the way when 
strangers are staring at them. She will pick them up 
in her mouth and fling them against the back of the 
cage to get them out ofsight. For this reason whena 
young lioness or tigress has a young family, she is shut 
off from the outer world and kept in wholesome quiet 
until her nerves acquire some tone, and she is able to 
receive visitors, and exhibit her cubs without too great 


agitation. 
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THE LAST OF SEVEN, 

It was a mild, patient face—a face which told the 
etory of lohg and weary years. The lines on it were 
the slow chiselling of ttime—a monumental inscription 
of all the woman had done and suffered. And not 
many sadder epitaphs are ever written than that which 
was traced on the quiet yet rugged features within the 
framing of that silver hair. 

The woman had been young and hopeful forty years 
ago; 60 loving, and, she had thought, so loved. 
Perhaps she had been loved, then. Sometimes, out of 
natures as hard and cruel as the granite rock, blossoms 
a summer long some little flewer—the one sweetness 
of a hard lifetime. Such, it may be, was Adam Gibson's 
love in the brief wooing-time before Rachel Gray, with 
her bright young beauty, her voice clear and merry 
as a wild bird’s note, and her loving, earnest, woman’s 
heart, stood beside him at the altar of the little 
village church, and then went home with him, his 
wife. 

At the first she had such faith in him. When their 
short honeymoon was over, and his true character 
began to develop itselfi—when she was forced to see 
that to his hard, worldly nature nothing save his own 
worldly success was truly dear—when fond lover 
changed to stern task-master, and her burden was laid, 
almost too heavily to be borne, on her slender shoulders, 
she fought resolutely against the truth; at least she 
would not believe him harder or sterner than other 
men. She blamed herself for over-sensitiveness; and 
when, a while before her first baby came, she broke 
down utterly, and had to steal away to her chamber 
and give up her tasks to the strong hands of a female 
servant, she sat there through the days of waiting, and 
meekly pitied her husband because he had married a 
wife so little suited to his needs, so different from the 
hardy, long-enduring women around her. She did 
not blame him for leaving her to her solitude—he had 
6o much to do, she knew, and of course that still room 
must be wearisome to him. Yet bitter tears fell now 
and then on the soft muslin fabric of her wedding 
dress, which she was fashioning into dainty baby robes, 
her gift to the unborn darling, for whose coming she 
waited in tremulous expectation. 

And when at last the hour came, and through the 
closed lips fluttered no breath ; when she knew that 
the little dark-lashed eyes could never open, or the 
little breast stir from its marble slumber, she could 
not help it if moonless and starless night settled down 
upon her heart. If Adam Gibson had but loved her 
and comforted her then—been pitying, and gentle, and 
tender—he might have won her, body and soul, for his 
bond elave for ever. But when he stood aloof, looked 


ADAM GIBSON RESOLVES TO RELENT. 


coldly on her bitter woe, and blamed her excessive in- 
dulgence in her sorrow, he roused that meekest of 
natures to revolt. 

She got well in time—the lonely, disappointed wo- 
man—went again about her household tasks, sadder 
and less trustful than before, but still gentle. It was 
then, so long ago, that meek endurance began to write 
its lines upon her face. She did not grow feeble or 
helpless, however. Her cares and burdens served to 
develop in her new pewers of endurance. She grew 
efficient ; fell into the ordinary routine of the hard- 
working New England farmer's wife of forty years 
ago ; less angular, perhaps ; less self-asserting than most; 
less roughened by the rough details of her life; soft- 
spoken and meek spirited, as stronger neighbours used 
to call her. 

Other children came to her after that ; but for nearly 
twenty years none of them lived much beyend baby- 
hood. Somehow she never expected they would. 
That first loss she had accepted as a prophecy of her 
destiny. If that first child—so loved, so waited for— 
had not found its love and welcome strong enough to 
hold it back from the land of the angels, how was any 
other to be wiled into staying with her? I do not 
think she ever tasted again quite the bitterness of that 
first grief, though over five more little graves, side by 
side with the first one, white snows of winter fell and 
and summer wild-flowers blossomed. 

At last, when she was nearly forty years old, and 
had been more than twenty years a wife, her seventh 
child came. By some singular presentiment she felt, 
when she looked at it, that this child would live. She 
did not read in its eyes the shadow of coming doom, as 
she had in those of the others. She felt her heart 
quicken into a sudden tumult of rapture as she held the 
little one to her bosom, and thanked heaven for this 
comfort for her old age! 

Superstitious crones talked of the luck of odd 
numbers, and the peculiar luck attending always a 
seventh child; and it truly seemed as if all the fairies 
had brought good gifts to the little one’s christening. 
Her mother named her Winifred, after her own mother, 
dead and gone. Adam Gibson did not interfere. He 
had grown used, so it seemed, to births and burials, 
so he let his timid wife have quite her own way with 
the blossoms that slept such brief while upon her 
bosom. 

Contrary to his expectations, but in accordance with 
the belief the mother had all along cherished, the little 
Winifred grew up toward her girlhood as bright and 
winsome a child as ever gladdened any household. 

There was something in the sight of the wee little 
figure toddling round, under everybody's feet, yet never 
in the way—something in the sound of the clear-piping 


little voice calling him father, that stirred Adam 
Gibson's heart as it had never been stirred before, 
unless it were in that long-past and half-forgotten 
summer when his love for the child’s mother had 
blossomed, and spent its lavish sweetness on the summer 
air, and with the autumn died, as it seemed, like all ite 
summer sisters. Yet, despite his love for his child—a 
love stronger and more deeply interwoven in his 
nature than he knew—there was, almost from the first, 
a sort of antagonism between him and the little one. 
She was a bright, resolute, wilful sprite, with a temper 
as dominant as his own looking out of her large, wide- 
opened eyes. To her mother’s gentle sway she always 
yielded instant obedience: indeed, there was something 
curieusly soothing and protecting in her manner to- 
ward her almost from babyhood. No one must sit in 
mother’s chair, no one must gather mother’s flowers, 
or interfere with any of mother’s comforts, and her 
very manner of obedience seemed to say :—" Surely 
I'll do it if you wish. You sball have it all your own 
way, poordear. I wouldn't cross you for the world.” - 

But she never seemed to recognize her father’s right 
to command her. He tried to punish her once or 
twice, but was met, for the first time in his life, by re- 
monstrance from his wife, so passionate that he wa3 
startled into abandoning his purpose, and for the most 
part giving up all efforts to interfere with her gentle 
government. 

The child loved him dearly too, but not at all in the 
way she loved her mother. She took such liberties 
with him as no one would have thought he would have 
endured for a moment, and he found that he rather 
liked her merry teasing. Still there was an uneasy 
consciousness in his heart that he was not her master 
—that her will had never bent itself to his—which 
deepened as she grew toward womanhood, and kept 
alive, despite of tender love, that subtle antagonism 
which would break out by-and-by, perhaps into tyranny 
on one side, and revolt on the other. 

It was a better sight than most pictures to see 
Winnie Gibson when she was eighteen. She was taller 
and more fully developed than her mother had ever 
been, yet with all her mother’s flower-like delicacy. 
Her large, fearless, innocent eyes had a power in them 
which never had looked out of Rachel's, It would nor 
be easy to quell that spirit, or break down that resolute 
will. Her mother had thought often how strong the 
girl's will was, with restless anxiety, and a secret self- 
blame, because she had not etriven, when she was 
younger, to break it; as if there had ever been a time 
since the bairn was old enough to aay, ‘‘ Mother,” when 
she had not been queen, and Rachel helpless subject. 

She heard a gush of song outside, one summer after- 
noon, as she sat thinking, as usual, about Winnie, and 
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lainenting her own easy rule. She could not help a 
ecaile of pride as she listened to the full, rich voice— 
a smile which deepencd as the girl came in, brightening 
the room with her glad, young beauty. She walked 
avout for a few moments, putting things to rights a 
little, with a curious fidgeting air quite unusual to 
ber. Then suddenly she came and knelt down at her 
tother’s side. 

‘Do you love me much ?” she asked, coaxingly. 

“ You know that as well as I do, darling.” 

“ Will you miss me then, when I am gone ?” 

“Goue!” A eudden dismay struck to Rachel Gib- 
eon’s heart, and made her cheek pale, She reinembered 
«xX graycs: Were the angels going to call for this 
also ? 

* Ycs, gone, mother darling! I Rave promised this 
efternoon to leave you some time—to go awky with 
James Ransom.” 

“Go away with James Ratwsom!” the mother re- 
peated after her, slowly, aghast with dismay. “ Ohild, 
are youmsd? Your father will never let you—never. 
Don’t you know that he hates otf John Ransom with a 
fife-long Natred? Don't you know that your father, 
Adam Gibson, never changes, never forgives?” 

“I don’t know taat James Ransom is any worse 
fHecause he is John Ransom's con. As for my father, 
if you think he won't let me marry James, why, I 
think I won't ask him.” 

The worst side of the girl’s nature was uppermost 
then. A fierce fire blazed in her eyes, which made 
you think of some wild creature at bay. Her mother 
was conpletely overpowered ; her feeble resistance, her 
weak } ower Of self-assertion, all swept away, as when 
+ome i. .petuous stream overflows its banks, and scatters 
ruin and wreck ovcr peaccful hontes. I‘ was just as 
well, pcrlaps, that ele sat in such dun.b silence, for 
any words would but have kindled Win.fred’s passion 

ticrcer heat. 

After a while the girl was frightened. She thought 
‘cr mother seemed as if she were turning to stome, 
t he began to chafe her hands and kies her, im an agony 
ct remorseful love aud sorrow. 

‘Don’t, mother,” sie cried; “don't look so. Only 
speak to me. I will not go against my father any more 
chan Tecan help: ouly, if there is nothing to be said 
egainst James, it would not be right for me to give 
‘um up just because my father and his father don’t like 
each other.” 

“You must Ict me tell him to-night, Winnie, and 
gee What he says. Until after that, don’t let us talk 
2voutit. It frightens me. Sit down here beside me, 
end let me forget the bad news a while, and think you 
ere my own litile Winnie, that used to love me 80.” 

“‘That docs love you so, mother,” whispered the girl, 
‘ith soothing fondness ; * that would die before any one 
should harm one hair of your head.” 

The next morning Winnie's eyes sought her mother’s 
face anxiously. She could gather from it little hope. 
Machel was pale and silent. Adam Gibson, too, ate 
iis breakfast without an unnecessary word ; and Winnie 
did not run after Lim, as he went out to his farm, with 
any kisses, or merry, teasing ways, as her wont was. 
The epell of silence seemed to have fallen on her also. 
She helped her mother quietly to clear away the break- 
fast things and do the morning’s twork, and not till the 
two had sat down together in the still house did she 
ask a question. Then it came, anxiously, pleadingly : 
—‘ What did father say? Are you never going to tell 
me, mother?” 

“Tt isno use, Winnie. You must giveitup. He 
will never consent—never.” 

“Give it up!” A smile, just touched with scornful 
pity, flickered across Winnie’s lips. ‘“ You don't un- 
derstand what you say. Icould no sooner give up 
James Ransom than you could give me up, mother. I 
iove him.” 

Blank terror whitened fora moment Rachel's face, 
and looked out of her sad eyes. Then all grew dark, 
and her head fell back against the cushions of her chair, 
in a dead faint. Winnie sprang to her side, and tried 
half a dozen simple means of restoration, trembling 
herself with fear for the consequences of what she had 
gone. 

Yhe swoon did not last long. Very soon the mother 
opened her eyes, and said, faintly, ‘“ It was nothing. 

i shall be better in a moment.” 

When she was sitting up again, and Winnie was 
kneeling beside her, begging her forgiveness with the 
quick, impulsive penitence of her passionate mature, she 
brushed back the girl’s brown hair with a tender touch, 
as she said, “I never yet had anything to forgive in 
you, Winnie. Ever since I have had you you have 
been good tome. I do not blame you for this. You 
could not help loving him, I suppose; and there seems 
no justice in asking you to sive him up because your 
father and his can’t agree. Still, it’s a dreadful thing 
So go against your father’s will. It will separate you 
rom me; for I don’t ‘think he would ever let you come 
ato the house again.” 

“ Nothing can traly ecparate us, mother ; for we shall 
always love each other.” 

“Ay! but what should I do without you all the 
tong days? For eizhteen years you have never decn 


one day away from me. How could I live in this 
still house and never hear you laugh or speak, or see 
your face, or have kiss or smile from your lips? Oh, 
child, child!” 

Winnle’s dark eyes swam in tears. She drew her 
mother’s head to her bosom with the old air of pretec- 
tion, which had been go ludicrous when she was a little 
toddling thi 

“ There ! don't grieve,” she said, soothingly; “I will 
stay with you, at least for a while. I am only eighteen 
now. When I am twenty-one I shall have a legal 
right to take my own course. Till then I will obey 
my father. So cheer up, dear mother! you are sure 
of me for three years. This afternoon I will see James, 
and tell him so.” 

‘Bat I shall be keeping you from happiness, and 
your heart won't be here even if you are.” 

“ Yes, it will, mother; you shall find no change in 
me. It és best to doit. Since father opposes me, I 
ought not to resist him till I am older. We are 
young, James and I, and we can afford a little wait- 
ing.” 

That night, just at twilight, Winifred came in, a 
strange look upon her face—a light in her eyes, proud 
but sad. She did not speak, for her father sat at the 
table. She waited until somethitmg called her mother 
into the next room. Then ¢he followed her. 

“I nave told James, mother, and he is going to 
enlist for the next three years. So we will be happy 
together ae we used to be, you and I. The poor boy 
will de out of the way.” 

Buta you love him’? If he should be killed !” 

“ He will not de, mother! I am not bad enough 

to need such diséipltmwe. The great Father pities his 
children, and he will ‘let me tiave James bac 
in safety. I 
glad he is gotng. 
proader of him @ll my Mfe, for @eimg this work for 

his 

“Did you tell @he girl what I said?” Adam Gib- | 
son asked, graffty, In bis own room With his wife that 

night. 

“Not all. I told her that you would never consent, 

and she has told him. He is going to enlist for three 

years. He will be out of your way ; but I warn you if 

he dies it will kill Winnie.” 

‘Girls don’t die so easy—or didn’t when I was 

young. Don’t worry yourself. Before the three years 

are out we shall have her married off to somebody better 

worth having.” 

Rachel did not contradict him, but she wondered 

that he did not understand better the steadfast, per- 

sistent nature inherited from his own. The very same 

element of character which made it impossible for 

him to forgive John Ransom would make it impossible 

for his daughter to cease from loving John Ransom’s 

gon. 

That was the autumn of 1861. Men had begun to 

find the secession of the Southern States ‘a very real 

and earnest thing, and were rising up to crush it; 

making preparations on a very different scale from 

what they had st first imagined would be necessary. 

The regiment which James Ransom joined belonged to 

the Army of the Potomac, and was destined to see 

some of the fiercest fighting of the war. 

Winnie had promised that her mother should find 

no change in her. But she could not quite make good her 

words. There was no diminution of affection, indeed ; 

no lack of the tender thoughtfulness with which— 

seeming even from childhood to understand all the 

untold sorrow of her mother’s lot — she had eb 

ways striven to lighten her burdems. But the 

merry girl, full of song and frolic and the exa- 

berant life‘of youth, was gone; and, @n her stead, an 

anxious woman moved silently round the house, 

making no complaints, saying nothing of her hopes 

and fears, but studying newspapers, shivering at ru- 

moure of battles, and gentle, with a sad, pitiful gentle- 

ness, more pathetic than words. 

Adam Gibson never once mentioned to his child 
the name of James Ransom, but he tried hard to be 
kind to herim his own way. He bought her hand-- 


which went all of it to buy comforts for soldiers far 
away, or their bereaved wives and children at home; 
sometimes tried to provcke her to her old manner of 
tensing playfulness, but mever succeeded. She was 
perfectly respectful to him, more obedient than she 
had ever been before; but, beyond the formal kiss at 
night and morning, when her cold lips just touched his 
cheek, never affectionate. I think that hard, un- 
yiclding heart of his grew hungry, sometimes, to see 
her as she used to be. Perhaps he repented him- 
self of what he had done; but, if 80, he made no sign. 

So the years went on. James Ransom never came 
home, and no one ever talked about him in the 
house of Adam Gibson. Once or twice Rachel had 
tried to speak some comforting word about him to her 
child ; but the pale pain of Winnic’s face, the stillness 
of her unresponsive lipa, had silenced her. Whether 
the girl ever heard of him no one knew ; if she did, she 
kept her own secrets. 


in the early spring of 1864 nearly all his regiment 


some olothes, which she never wore; gave her money, | 


re-enlisted, and were home on leave; but James 
Ransom was not among them. Rachel guessed by 
this that he expected to claim his bride in the autumn, 
and was not ready to postpone it any longer. So far 
Winnie's belief in his safety had been justified. Ile 
had had, they heard through village rumour, a fe: 
slight wounds, never anything serious—and he had 
been in all the battles. 

With the commencement of the campaign of 1864 
would come a new trial, the last and fiercest. Even 
Winifred, knowing what lay before the Federal army 
marching on in the way thrice soaked in vain already 
with the most precious blood of the country, even she 
lost something of her faith, and grew so weak with 
fear that the sudden rustle of a paper, or the ewift 
flight of a bird across a window, would unnerve her. 

She was standing by the table one day in May, doing 
some of her customary Reusehold tasks, when her 
father came in. Whether he had taken her silence 
with regard to James Ransom for the silence of forget- 
fulness, or whether he was urged on by some fierce 
impulse to let her know at once that all her hopes were 
over, I know not. At any rate, addressing his wife, but 
looking straight at Winifred, he said, ‘“ James Ransom 
is dead. He was killed in the battle of the 12th of 


.May.” 


As silently and helplessly as if she had been shot 
through the &eart Winnie fell tothe fioor. Her mother 
sprang t® ke? ide, but paused an instant, even before 
she lifted wp @re dear head, to utter her cry of indigna- 
tion<——" Miew dare you, Adam Gébson, to say tle 
Lord’ Prayer night and morning, @md ask heaven to 
forgive you‘as you forgive these who trespass against 
yoa? Do you want to be forgiven ‘as you have for- 
given John Ransom? You area hard man; you have 
deen hard te me for forty years, and I have borne it 


| in sMénce ; But if you have killed my olaild, may heaven 


forgive you, for I can not!” 
He was stvicken to eence—partiy, perhaps, by his 
own terror #t what be md done, and still more by tlie 
flerce wrath Of the meek-spirited woman, who had been 
to him for forty years the embodiment of silent sub- 
mission and long-suffering. He stood by without a 
word while she loosened the girl's dress, and bathed 
her forehead, and chafed her hands. Then he lifted 
her up tenderly asif she had been an infant, and carried 
her in his arms to her own room. 
She was not dead, for her pulses stirred languidiy, 
and her breath feebly came and want; but she took no 
nourishment, spoke no word, made no answer, even 
when her mother called her name. 
So she lay for three weary days and nights, with her 
mother’s mild, patient face bending, full of anguish, 
over her pillow. In those days yeurs seemed to have 
done their work on Adam Gibson. He grew grey and 
old, and his wiry figure seemed to bend like a tree 
before some sudden blast. 
The fourth day he came in from some errand which 
had taken him to the village, with a look of strange 
excitement replacing the blank despair of his face. 
He beckoned his wife from the room where she kept 
vigil beside Winifred. 
** Rachel,” he said, hoarsely, “ he is not dead after 
all. That first report was falee. He was wounded and 
taken prisoner, and now he has been exchauged with 
a number more of the wounded. They say he won't 
die, and. John Ransom is going on to bring bim home. 
They are giving furloughs to those of the wounded who 
can bear 'to be moved, because the hospitals are so full 
that they'll get better care at home. Will his coming 
save Winnie's life ?” 
“ What is the use of hie coming home, or of savin, 
Winnie's life, when you've resolved that she sha’n't have 
him? Better let them both die. May be they'll come 
together in heaven ; for it's my belief that the Heavenly 
Father is kinder than earthly ones are.” 
« But I am mot eet against them, Rachel—not now. 
Your words went home, Rachel—weat home. I am 
a humbled man, and I am willing to yield. I will ask 
John Ransom to forgive me, and let me go with him 
to bring his boy back. Only tell me, will it be in time 
to save our girl's life ?” 

“Heaven grant it may bet Yes, it wil] be—it must 
bel” she answered, growing strangely pitiful towards 


‘| bim, now that she saw what a work his grief was 


doing in breaking down old prejudices, and softening 
the heart which eo many unforgiving years had 


hardened. 
Bhe went in then to Winnie, he following. She 


scarcely hoped to rouse her, but she would make the 
‘effort. She bent over the pillow. 

“Winnie, Winnie darling, it was not true. It was 
a mistake James is not dead; and your father is going 
for him, to bring him home to you.” 

As if fraught with some strange power of penetrating 
the dulled senses, the life-giving words went home. A 
smile, wan and faint, but oh! so full of sweetness, 
flickered across the pale lips, and then they moved, 
and formed rather than articulated the word *“ Father!" 

Adam Gibson bent over her, shaken by such a tem- 
pest of emotion as he had never known before—a pas- 
sion of love, and remorse, and hope. He felt her lips 
touch his face, the first voluntary caress she had given 
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him since he refused to sanction her ove :—‘fclt it, 
and then went away to weep, Where no human eyes 
saw him, such tears as he had never wept before; a rain 
that would so‘ten his heart, and make it meet soil for 
the seeds of hope, and love, and faith. 

When he had regained at last his self-control, he 
went up the road that led to John Ransom’s house. 
He found his old enemy in the yard, making some 
arrangements for his journey. There, under the May 
sky, with Heaven's peace in the world around them, 
he went up to Jolin Ransom and put out his hand. 

“Forgive me, neighbour. I have been your enemy 
more than forty years, and called myself your fellow- 
christian all the time. Is it too late now for us to 
begin to be friends ?” 

outstretched hand was grasped, and kindness 
begat kindness, and penitence was the father of peni- 
tence. All past faults on both sides were confessed 
and forgiven ; and then Adam Gibson told the story of 
his child's love and suffering, and asked the question, to 
him so momentous. 

“May I go with you, neighbour, to bring James 
back? I think I could help you, antl I should feel 
easier if I was doing something for Winnieto make up 
for the past.” 

His offer was not rejected, and that wery’afternoon 
the two men started to bring Winifred’s‘hero home. 

As for her, hope bad -seemed ‘to ;penetrate all her 
veins like an efixir of life. ‘Bhe grew ‘better rapidly, 
and before the week of thelr absense was over some 
pale roses began to bloom on ‘her thin cheeks. 

At last they came. The soldier's wound was less 
severe than they bad feared ; ‘but, ‘as he was not fit for 
duty, they had not found it dificult to get for him 
leave of absence. He cameat once to Adam Gibson's 
house. Even his father was ready to admit that she 
who had so nearly died for him had the first claim. 
Triumphantly her father Jed ‘him in—led ‘him to the 
easy-chair where Winfred at, too weak to rise even 
yet. He put their hands together, and said, fervently :_ 
—‘I give him to you, and you to him, and I pray 
heaven to bless you both.” 

He heard, as he turned awey, her low cry of eon- 
tent—“*Oh, James, James!"—and perhaps it was the 
happiest moment‘he hatever known. 

He went out into the other room. John Ransom 
had gone away ‘to prepare his wife for their boy’s 
home-coming, and Rachel sat there alone. For ‘a 
moment he.looked at her searchingly. “With’his sight 
sharpened by self-knowledge, he could reatl the sad 
lines which the years had graven on‘her face. He re- 
membered the bright fresh beauty he had wooed and 
won ; and the old love—not dead all this time, but 
sleeping—stirred again to the life of youth in ‘his 
heart. He went to her side and took her hand, making 
her look at him as he spoke :— 

“ You said I wasa hard man, ‘Radhdl; that I ‘hall 
been hard to you for forty years; anil ‘the. 
truth. But our child will live: I havenot\killed ‘her, 
and so I-mey-esk you toforgiveme. I ‘have not been 
worthy of your love; but oh! tellame, if-youwan, that 
I have not-lost it; for never, not ‘even ‘that summer 
when wen you, did I love:you so well as now, 
wile, ayy Buchel!” 

woullil not speak, but words? ‘Her 
worn fase and beigiitenst] with a ‘beauty ‘ten- 
derer than hervyonth's ; .arme:so 
long erapty—fall round bis meék.; sand ‘the lome}y 
its tm ‘the vest,’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To oun and ‘ang Pexny 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subseribe for @ quarter, so as to reccive Bow 
Betis and Tuk Ibtustratep News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 3s. od. to Mr Joun Dicks, 
at the Ofice, 813, Strand. 

All letters intended for the Editor, to be Cirected thus: 
to “The Editor of Pow Beris:"—those for the Publisher, 
to Mr. Joun Dicks, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 

In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to keep copies of them. 


*,* Persons wishing to subscrite for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2a, 20, to Mr. Jobn Dicks, at the Office. 


CompLereE Works.~The complete works 
of Shakspere, elegantly bound, containing thirty-seven il- 
lustrations and portrait of the author, nowpubiishing. To 
be obtained at our Office, price 2s. 

Twenty Straws 0O.—If pe consultany Musical Primer or 
Instruction Book, you will find your question answered. 
Every natural chord consists of the-intervals 3. 5. 8., com- 


J. G. R. E—We ‘should ‘recommend you to try and get 
out to Australia. Relative to your sisters, ‘apply at Miss 
Rye’s Office, No. 12, Portugal Street, Lincoln's inn Fields. 
You.and your-brothers might perhaps get out to Victoria 
by means of an assisted from the Emigration 
Commissioners, Park Street, Westminster. 

G. A. C.—A work on the mixing of oil colours can, we 
—* be procured at Winsor and ‘Newton's, Rathbone 

lace. 

An Apwirer.—See the article on pimples and black 
spots in No. ll. 

KR. B. B.—You have no right to offer your carte de visite 
toany young lady with whom youare on merely “friendly” 
terms. It will be time enough when you are regularly en- 
gaged to the young lady. 

H. H. (Greenwich.)—We know nothing of the person 
Mr, Wiliam Lowitt is alive—and, we hope, 
we 

Hi. E. Y. (Ramsgate.)—The cab fare from London Bridge 
to Hampstead would be about four shillings. 

H. 8.—A receipt for an oil to thicken the hair, and which 
‘will also promote the growth of the whiskers and mous- 
taches, was given in No. 10. 

B. M. H.—A jreceipt for making an alum basket was 
given in.No. 78, Old Series. 

PorticaL Frrenxps.— We cannot possibly notice each 
‘poetical specimen submitted to us. Those pieces which do 
‘notappear within a montl or six ‘weeks’ after they have 
been sent, maybe looked upon as declined. 

/H. K. W—Thanks for your letter,informing us that the 
“Bridal Ballad” :in No. 9 was written’by Edgar Poe. It 
was forwarded by some correspondeut, and accepted ‘by 
us es an original/poem. 

A Constant Reaper.~—There fs no standard of prices 
for either plays or novets. They are paid for according to 
the stan of their authors. 


young geutieman without her parents’ ‘consent. 


‘remarks apply 


A (Traro)—The; 
notinany way 


‘partially to your-case also. ‘You sh 


accept the attentions ofa young gentleman without-your 
:parents’ knowledge, or wi t being convinced ‘that their 


is 

Wartmec.—We will not undertake to @ecypher 
iéteers Written with pencil instead of pen. We are.com- 
to:publigh this notice, because several letters written 


Stour hands at all, let it be done in-e'be- 
‘ewer Ovezrme J. BL; GARIBALDI stalyfere) : 
‘Disvo. , 
Tus Hanpwermme—Eirry H.: good, but wather ‘too 


‘O: -wery pretty.—Kate K.: 
& good 


:@@ wretched scrawl—L. D. W.: fit for a 


lawyer's ofee. 


‘STANDS OF MNGLAND QUADRILLE, 


‘London : J. Diexs, 313, Strant. 


A SPLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 
gilt lettered, price 6s. 6d. (by post. 1s. 8d. extra), Vol II of 


“BOW BELLS.” 

It fs suitable for every drawing-room table and every 
library, and is calculated to afford a fund of wholesome 
amuscment and valuable instruction in the midst of every 
family circle 

Handsome Case for binding Volume II, for those who 
have preserved their sets, may be procured at our Office, 
price 28. 8d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 

The Title-page and Index to Volume II is also on sale, 
price 1d.; by post, 2d. 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
Hanpsome gilt frames for the above beautiful Picture 
given with No. 1 of this Journal, price 2s. Muple and gilt, 
3s., complete. The trade supplied with mouldings, at 
George Rees, 57, Drury Lane, and 34, St ) 
Established, 1800. 


ESSAYS, 
ScientiFic, AND Domestic. 


WHE BIOGRAPHY OF A PLANT. 


;] Warmn we compare human life with plant life it is 
‘jarstontehing to what an extent their vital phenomena 


vesemble each other. All the stages of human life, of 
‘infancy, youth, manbood, and old age, are well defined 
in plant life. From the abundance which nature fur- 
nishes, we shall select an annual plant, one of those 
flowers which adorn the garden or the landscape, for a 
few months or weeks, and then pass away for ever, to 
be replaced by other floral ferms as the seasons change, 
equally graceful, beautiful, and perishable. 

The Stage of Infaucy.—This commences with the 
first movement of re-awakening life in the seed, and 
closes with the fall of the cotyledons or nursing leaves. 
If we plant the seed of such an annual in a suitable 
soil when spring and warm weather come, it will be- 
gin to germinate, or its life-movement will re-com- 
mence. It first attracts the moisture from the soi! to 
itself. This produces the softening and swelling of its 
outer covering, which is finally ruptured by the growth 
of the embroyo in its interior, which sends downward 
through the torn seed-cover a little rootlet, and up- 
wards a young stem, to which are attached the first 
pair of leaves. These leaves, which are thick and 
fleshy, form the great bulk of the seed, and are called 


men from the Tonic ut Hey note; for example, the 


by botanists cotyledona: they are, in reality, the 
nursing leaves of the young embryo. They are thics 
and fleshy because they contain a store of starch, pro- 
visions elaborated by the parent plant which produccd 
the seed, and whose Jast vital movemeuts where ex- 
pended in making this food for its offspring! On t!{a 
store of starch, the infant plant, with its little rout, 
and its stem bearing towards its summit the first true 
aerial leaves, is at first wholly parasitic, until it is 
sufliciently srown to attract from the earth and atmos- 
phere a sufliciency of food for its support, and can do 
without the nursing leaves. 

During the first stages of its life, our little annual 
attracts oxygen from the air; this enters the nursing 
leaves, and through its influence, the starch which they 
contain is converted into a soluble sugary gum called 
dextrine, which the waterabserbed during germination 
conveys to the rootlets im ‘the soil, aud to the young 
leaves forming in ithe atmosphere. ‘Thus nourished, 
‘both grow, and the young expand and 
take the form:peculiar’to theyphatit. 

With ‘the murstap'teaves also 
‘andergoa greet ¢hange iin ‘their eppearance. [Lifted 
above the ground and exposed to the light ‘the-sun, 
they speedily expand and take a green, life-like colour, 
becoming so much enlarged that they present quite a 
different appearance to that which they had when 
folded together and enveloped by the seed-skin. Now 
-as the first rootlets and acrial:leaves‘are formed prin- 
cipally out of the nutritive ‘matter with which the 
cotyledons are furnished, they become gradually atro- 
phied, or waste away and shrivel up, as the nutritious 
store in them disappears, aud final}y fall off from the 
stem. With the fuli deyclopment-of the aerial leaves 
and the full of the nursing leaves, the first stage of 
vegetable life, THE STAGE OF INFANOY, -és-closed. 

The Stage of Youth._—This is the proper vegetable 
‘etage, throughout which the plant is wholly inde 
pendent of the nursing leaves, and draws its nutritious 
matcrial entirely from the earth and atmosphere. The 
‘commencement of this epoch is therefore marked by 
the atrophy and fall of the nursing leaves. See, how 
admirably the two extremities of our plant are organ- 


M. H.—The Ear!Infirmary is in Dean Street, Soho, and. 
‘Mr. ‘William Harvey is the surgeon. Attendance from ten’ 
to-eleven‘in the forenoon. 

Mirrvy'H.—No young 


‘clandestine :procestlings ou‘the part df ‘young persous are 
ail. fibres of the wood in the shape <of ‘veins, veinlets and 


from one extremity of the: plant*to’the other. 


Zohumercial hand.—T.0.C.: Fe; 
‘tmprovement.—G. H..J.: very bad ’ 
Jame 


ically adapted tothe earthand atmosphere! A rootiet 
and a leaf, how different in form and colour! yet both 
are absorbents beautifully adapted to the two media 
into which they develop themselves. Their functions 
are the same. The little rootlets deseend into the soil, 
and put forth from their surface innumerable fine, 
white, hair-like fibres, the instruments by means of 
which the plant takes up its food; its young stem 
ascends into the air, and its bark and fibre, arranged 
cylindrically in separate beds or layers in the stem, are 
*@pread out horizontally at definite points along its 


.|}#tem, in the form of numerous flat, horizontal, green 


pilates, or absorbent surfaces, galled leaves. The bark 
or-eellular tissue of these leaves ts penetrated by the 


capillaries, which communicate directly with the fibres 
of the stem and roots, and thus -act-as conduits of the 
In 
this manner ithe cap brought fronvall the other:parts of 
ithe plant is conducted to all parts of the ‘leaf ‘by these 


veins, veinlets, and capillaries, ‘to ‘be thorouglijy-epread 


with = spencil ‘beve ‘reached us. If it be worth while'to [Out and aerated in the leaves. 
seek information 


leaves now contribute individually "to 
“other'seupport, the lower leaves aiding in the ‘growth 
vefithoseabove them, and contributing also to the de- 
that portion of the-stem whieh is below 
them, autil'to the increase of the number of ‘rootlets in 


vegetative power gradually imervases. 


‘leaves ‘situated towards the middie Of the 
not<orijy darger, but more wide spatt,‘thau 
the leaves aboveani below them, it is evident that te 
growth of the plant Ms first accelerated-and ‘ther re- 
tarded, and that‘the vegetative force is,greatest abut 
the middle of the ¢tem. It is here, ‘therefore, that the 
wave of growth culminates. From'this.point'upwards 
the vegetative force diminishes, the ‘leaves decrease in 
size, their internodes sherten, until finally the vege- 
tative foree is reduced to zero, and ‘the leaves are 
crowded into those beautiful metamoxphosed clusters, 
or rosettes, popularly called flowers. 


BRITAIN COULD GROW THREE TIMES AS MUCH Corn 
AS IT Does.—There are 77,000,00U of acres in the 
United Kingdom, of which 47,000,000 are cultivated 
well or badly, 15,000,000 cannot be cultivated, and are 
waste by nature; 15,000,000 may be cultivated, but 
have not been reclaimed ; that is to say, that of the en- 
tire soil of the country we cultivate, well or badly, three- 
fifths. It is calculated that, by applying to the fullest 
extent the resources ef modern science, we might draw 
from the land three times the present amount of suste- 
nance which it yields. We feed say 20,000,000 persons 
with the produce of this country; if the resources of 
the country were fully developed it would be in our 
power to feed not 20,000,000, but 60,000,000. This 
states a most Important fact, which ought to be always 
present to our minds; and we should not cease our exer- 
tions till the possibility of feeding 60,000,000 persons 
by the growth of our own soil should have become a 


reality. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


LOUIS THE SEVENTEENTH IN THE 

TEMPLE. 
ALL readers of French history must well remember 
tue melancholy fate of Louis XVI, his imprisonment 
in the Temple, with his wife and children, and the in- 
sults they were subjected to prior to the execution of 
the unfortunate King. All these have formed subjects 
of the painter's art ; and few have treated one of the 
phases of the tragic story better than Mr. Hurlstone, 
in his large picture, an engraving from which we here 
give. The title of the picture is, ‘ The Son of Louis 
XVI, under the Tutelage of Simon.” 


witheut the most poignant grief. The child's bed was 
removed into another chamber, when the King, turn- 
ing with streaming eyes to the commiasioners, ex- 
claimed in a reproachful tone, ‘‘ What, gentlemen ; 
will you deprive me of my son, a child of seven years 
old?” Our picture shows tbat Louis had not for- 
gotten his father. 

The gaoler, Simon the cobbler, is now in the act of 
checking the youthful Louis; and the woman Tison, 
wife of one of the gaolers, seems to show some remorse 
and pity for the harsh treatment to which she had sub- 
jected the ill-fated family, occasioned by the fear she 
had of her husband. 

The figure of the litttle Daemhin is most beaufifully 
drawn—indeed it is spiritualized. ‘The face is truly 


We 
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Louis XVI was particularly attentive to all the re- 
ligious observances of the Catholic church, and incul- 
cated the same principles in the minds of his children; 
and though his brutal gaoler seldom opened his mouth 
without a word of profanity issuing from it, the little 
captive King could not forget, or be made to give up the 
early morning orisons taught him by his father. 

Little Louis had ever been an especia) favourite of 
the king ; and during the first portion of his imprison- 
ment he was not separated from his family. Prior, 
however, to his being taken before the Convention, he 
was ordered to ascend to his special chamber, and for- 
bidden all communication with his family until his 
fate was decided. Although this parting was at first 
cuought only to be temporary, it did not take place 


LOUIS THE SEVENTEENTH IN THE 


angelic, and the heart of the gaoler must have been 
that of stone, not to pe melted at the earnest prayer 
which the unfortunate boy is now offering up. Pro- 
bably he may have had some fear within him that the 
soft voice of the captive would awaken a kindlier feel- 
ing within his breast. Hence, with harsh words, he 
would endeavour to check the young King in his accus- 
tomed orisons. The picture is well worthy of the 
talents of the painter, and is conceived and treated in 
a@ masterly manner. 


* Iv is scarcely possible to estimate the quantity of ice 
on the Alps. It is said, however, that independent of 
the glaciers, there are 1,500 square miles of ice in the 
Alpine range, from eighty to 600 feet thick. 


KEEP SOME OBJECT IN VIEW. 


Every man, rich or poor, ought to have some absorb- 
ing purpose, some active engagement, to which his 
main energies are devoted. Not enjoyment, but duty, 
must be the aim of each life. No man has a right to 
live upon this fair earth, to breathe its air, to consume 
{ts food, to enjoy its beauties, producing nothing in 
return. He has no right to enjoy the blessings of civi- 
lization, or society, and of civil liberty, without con- 
tributing earnest and self-denying labour of head, or 
heart, or hand to the welfare of mankind. Certainly 
no man can be really ang truly religious who makes 
a gratification, as distinct from self-denying exertion, 
the great object of life; and the idler puts pleasure 


= 


exactly in the place of duty. This principle of life 
admitted, however manifested, will produce daily de- 
terioration of character, until thoroughly abandoned. 
Every bodily appetite, every mental appetite, every 
mental fancy, every momentary fashion, will clamour 
till indulged. The body will be pampered, appetite 
will lead on to gluttony, wine to drunkenness, luxury 
to every evil indulgence, while the mind, excited only 
by novelties, and enfeebled by the lack of continual 
exertion, sinks into utter vapidity and uselessness. 
There is more hope of the reformation of the worst 
sinner than of the idler. Poverty will sometimes 
scourge the vice of idleness out of of aman. But the 
love of a higher and a better mode of Mfe, if orce 
tasted, is the chief hope. 
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DOCTOR POMEROY. 
A STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE. 


CHAPTER XIV, (Continued) 


Pomeroy, at the request of Charles, preceeded slowly 
and, in truth reluctantly, to compound this little 
bowl of punch, and while peeling the lemon, Charles 
to him,— 

“A glass or two, and I will then to bed, and 
endeavour to obtain some repose. Perhaps, this 
pumeh may procure me a little sleep, and that is what 
I greatly need, for during the last three nights that 
comfort to the unhappy has been denied to me.” 

The Doctor expressed surprise at hearing that. 

“ You will consider me, I have no doubt,” Charles 
continued, “a feeble-minded man, but no matter! 
lt is my wish that no one of my actions, or of my 
thoughts, should remain unknown to you.” 

The Doctor was not, at this moment, entirely free 
from inquietude as he glanced furtively at Charles, 
who proceeded to say,— 

“Oh! Alfred, I have striven my utmost to 
banish Lucy from my memory, and I love her more 
than ever !” 

Pomeroy expressed himself as greatly surprised 
also to hear that. 

“ Yes, shall I confess it to you ?” Charles con- 
Ynued; “doubts and scruples have come to me. 
I have asked myself if appearances might not have 
deceived both you and I—in fine, whether her 
heart be, or be not still true to me, I love her—can- 
not live without her—and yesterday, Alfred, yester- 
day —— 

Ohattes hesitated, and the Doctor anxfously and 
eagerly pressed him to continue. 

“ Well, yesterday, I wrote to her,” said Charles, 
and as if he felt almost ashamed of the confes- 
sion. 

The Doctor scarcely could conceal his annoyance 
and vexation, as he asked with what purpose Charles 
had written to the young girl 

“ To say to her,” Charles replied, to that question, 
“that I was anxious again to see her, to hear her— 
that I was ready to accept her justification, if truly 
she had it to offer me!” 

A quick, convulsive movement of his whole frame, 
with that fearful scowl again darkening his face, as 
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the Doctor learned what Charles had done, were to 
the latter threats of very terrible danger. 

Lockwood, however, had not observed those 
warnings, and even had he seen, it was impossible 
he should have rightly comprehended them. 

Unconscious then, that he was pronouncing his 
own doom, Charles went on to say that Lucy, 
having received his letter, would learn that he had 
ceme to the place in which he and Pomeroy now 
were; amd that she would certainly, as least he 
hoped so, answer that letter by herself hastening to 
him, and that on the morrow early he most fully 
expected to behold her. 

“Think, Alfred,” Charles exclaimed, radiantly, 
“ think of the joy 'twould be to me to learn from 
her own sweet lips that she had never ceased to 
think of me, that she still loved me, had never 
loved but me—for then I should be able to realize 
the dream of my life—should be able at once to 
make her my wife, and by a husband’s devotion, in 
some sort compensate her for the many wrongs 
which at my hands she has already endured !” 

It was a pity that Charles could not long before 
have thought and acted as he now was doing; but 
time and much suffering had been required to bring 
him back to reason; and after all, it was not pity 
for Lucy and a desire to atone for the injustice he 
had wrought her, which made him thus eager now 
to see and listen to her; no, it was the usual selfish- 
ness of man, which made him hope her heart had 
never swerved from him. He was sorry for her, 
panted for a reconciliation with her, because he 
knew and felt that she was absolutely necessary to 
his happiness, if not to his very life. 

“She his wife!” darkly thought Pomeroy. “ And 
fortune—Estafanza—all would be lost to me!” 

“ Hideous the expression of his face, as he added, 
to himself :— 

“No, no!—that shall not be!” 

Through all this conversation, ana all these 
thoughts, Pomeroy had continued busy with his 
preparations for the punch, which now was fully 
brewed and ready. 

Then, with unruffled brow, and, seemingly, un- 
troubled mind, with his most pleasant smile and 
manner, and with all the suavity he well knew how 
to assume, he thus addressed Charles :— 

“Ig that the avowal which you feared to make 
to me! How silly of you! When we have doubts, 
it is necessary they should be enlightened!” 


Charles, greatly pleased, and infinitely relieved, 
said, while warmly grasping Pomeroy’s hand :— 


“T have then your approval for what I have 
done?” 

“ Undoubtedly!” the Doctor, with seeming hearti- 
ness, replied, at the same time filling his own glass 
from the punch bowl. 

“Ah! Alfred, if you knew with what hopes my 
heart is crowded!” Charles exclaimed. “ How much 
I now applaud myself for having formed that resolu- 
tion! It seems as though a new life were about to 
commence for me—and that all my griefs are about 
to terminate !” 

He would not have thought and spoken thus, if, 
at that moment, he had p ede to look towards 
Pomeroy, for that gentleman, while Lockwood was 
for an instant absorbed with his pleasant reflectious 
hastily brought from his pocket the tiny phial, and 
dropped from it as hastily, all the whitish powder 
it yet contained into the punch-bowL 

When Charles again turned towards Pomeroy, the 
latter had the ladle in his hand, and was gently 
tier the punch, as if endeavouring somewhat to 
cool it. 

“This punch is excellent!” said the Doctor, hold- 
ing up his own glass, harmless, as we know, and 
then, as Charles could but notice, drinking it every 


drop. 
“Come, why do you not drink?” he continued, 
addressing his intended victim. ‘’Tis now of the 


right temperature, and, I assure you, capital !” 

Again he gently stirred the punch, and then filled 
Lockwood's glass. 

The waiter, Johnson—little Julia’s uncle—now 
came to say that the stableman, whom Pomeroy had 
promised to visit, was in very great pain and suffer- 
ing, and to ask that the Doctor would be good 
enough to see him at once. 

The Doctor consented, and Johnson thanked, and 
was grateful to him for his kindness to a poor man, 
who was sober and industrious, and had a large 
family depending on his exertions. 

“He would not be many minutes away from him,” 
Pomeroy tuld Charles; and then turned to go. He 
lingered, however, in the doorway till he had seen 
the young man raise and carry the glass of punch 
to his lips, and then a smile of intense satisfaction 
lighted up the Doctor's face, and instantly he was 

one. 
. Charles, however, had scarcely tasted the punch 
when he replaced his glass upon the table. 

“ Where could be the Doctor’s taste,” he thought, 
“ when he so praised this punch ?” ; 

Johnson, bustling about the room, having ob- 
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served Lockword's action with his glass, asked if 
there was anything the matter with the punch. 

“It is excessively bitter,” was the answer he re- 
ceived. 

“Bitter!” exclaimed Johnson; “you have put 
too much lemon, that must be it.” 

But Charles had not heard this suggestion, had 
become again deaf and blind to all around him, for 
he was saying to himself,—‘* To-morrow—yes, to- 
morrow, I shall again behold her.” 

And was | nging earnestly to be some hours older, 
was wisl,.. » auxiously that the night, now fast ap- 
proaching, was gone and past. 

Mechanically, aud as if having forgotten that he | 
Lad tried it, Charles again raised to his lips, ena’ 
tasted of his glass of punch, and, as before, he | 
luastily replaced his glass upon the table. { 

“ Decidedly,” he said, with an expression 
nausea and disgust, “This punch is detestable. J | 
shall drink no more of it!” 

He determined on retiring to his chamber, and % | 
his bed. He was forced to acknowledge to himself 
that he felt far from well, and still attributed his 
uncomfortable sensations to his trip upon the 
river. 

“You will toll the Doctor I shall be glad to see 
him before he himself retires,” Charles said, and 
went into his chamber, olesing the door belind 
him. 

“They have spoiled ¢he punch between them, 
tliat is clear,” was on Johnson's mind. “A pity 
they had not suffered us to brew it for them; 
Lut——”and he smiled to himself, “every gentle- 
tian thinks he can make punch better than any- 
body else’in the whole world—too much lemon in 
it—too much lemon!” That was Johnsen's opi- 
nion, which he would soon satisfy. He looked at 
the punch, stirred it with the ladle, then raised 
Lockwood's glass, and scanned, like a connoisseur in 
such commodities, the punch that yet remained in 
it; he shook the glass a little, then carried it to- 
wards his lips; another moment, and he soon had 
followed his little niece—like her he had been poi- 
soned. But I’omeroy, unnoticed by the waiter, had 
returned, and now hastily advancing, snatched the 
glass from Jolinson'’s hand, while, grasping his arm 
as witha grip of iron. The Doctor vias trembling, 
and Johnson gazed on him with profound asto- 
nishment. 

“Why do you drink our punch?” Pomeroy pre- 
eently found voice to say, with a calmness which 
was entirely assumed. 

And Johnson, confused, and hurt by the sus- 
picion, replied,—“ Excuse me, Doctor, I have not 
touched a drop of it.” 

That assurance was a great relicf to Pomeroy, 
for had Johnson sipped of the punch, certainly he 
would have detected that there was something that 
should not be in its composition, and investigation, 
and ruin to the Doctor, might have followed. 

These were the thoughts which had caused 
Pomeroy’s terror; he had been troubled by no 
elarm for the fate of little Julia’s uncle; could 
have, of course, no desire to be the cause of his 
death; but whether the good man lived or dicd, 
svas, to the doctor, a matter of perfect indifference, 
so long as his own safety was not either way 
affected. 

Pomeroy was not yet satisfied—as must surely 
be the case with all engaged in crime, the veriest 
trifle ever seemed to him a danger of detection—an 
unexpected voice in his ear, a hand laid suddenly 
upon his shoulder, notwithstanding the security 
with which, as he believed, he was proceeding in 
and should complete his dreadful work, ever caused 
him to start and tremble, and were momentary fore- 
tastes of that dreaded doom which, as he knew, so 
well he merited. 

His suspicions of the waiter being not yet entirely 
allayed, searching was the look he fixed on him, 
saying,—“ But you were about to drink—why was 
that?” 

“I was merely about to tasto it,” Johnson re- 
plied, now evident!y offended by the Doctor's poor 
suspicion. “And that only because your frieng 
had said that the punch was very bitter.” 

The Doctor was troubled, and glanced timidly 
towards Lockwood's glass, which was still about 
half-full. 

“ Yes, sir, you can sce he has not drank much,” 
Johnson continued, replying to the Doctor’s look. 
“ He would have no more of it, and has retired to 
his chamber being unwell.” 

‘Lhe doctor repressed the shiver which was about 
to seize him, but the scowl so habitual with him, 
was on his brow. he could not hinder that. 

“But half a glass!” he darkly thought, “ enough 


to render him ill—to reveal perhaps”—and here he 


really trembled as he reflected on what would surely 
follow on suspicion once aroused. Not enough to kill 
—not enough to kill!” he added, mentally, with 
the baflled wrath of a demon, and with a cold per- 
spiration bedewing his forehead. 

“Shall 1 take all this away, sir?” Johnson asked, 
and about to remove the bowl from the table. 

“ No, no!” exclaimed Pomeroy, hastily snatching 
the bowl from the waiter’s hands, and replacing it 
on the table. 

A wondering look was again on Johnson's face— 
the Doctor was fast losing that self-command which 
hitherto had rendered him such great service. 

“ There w nothing the matter with the punch—a 
tile too much of the lemon, that is all!” Pomeroy 


@aid, ine eomew hat bullying tone. 


“ Thatis just my opinion, sir; and just what I 


been eaying !” Johnson exclaimed. 


The Dostor again looked searchingly at littlo 


| Jalia’s whole; it was impossible to misdoubt that 
@renk end thonest countenance; he suspected peuting 


thing, Se Doctor was confident of that, and wma, 
concerning Johnson, again st ease, and satistied, 
it was pleasantly, and almost with a susie, Ghat 
Pomerey said :— 

“ The fact is, I have been selfish. I Tite éhe Witter 
flavour in my punch, and, while making it, forgot 
that my friend might not possess  #imilar taste ;, 
and after all, there is but little of %, so you can 
leave it, and I dare say I shall be able to manage 
it by myself!” and the Doctor finished speaking 
a appeared to the waiter quite a jolly 

ugh. 

Johnson left the room with an opinion that the 
Doctor was a strange men, but that it did not 
matier, because he had a good heart, and was a 
wonderfully clever man, and Johnson had generally 
found that these great men were very eccentric. 
Pomeroy having perfectly satisfied himself that 
the waiter was really gone, and that no one else 
was near, closed and fastened the door of the apart- 
ment, and then, hurrying back to the table, he 
poured the punch which yet remained in the glass 
out of which Charles had drunk back into the bowl, 
then, carrying that towards the fireplace, he threw 
the whole of it amongst the ashes of the grate, and 
then, with some clear water, carefully rinsed out 
the bowl and glasses, that no dregs whatever mizht 
remain, to be, should suspicion of his infamy arise, 
confounding evidence against him. 

When the Doctor had, according to his convic- 
tion, thus made himself secure, he sat down, and 
following what had now become a cons‘ant custom 
with him, sank instantly into deep reflection. 

What direction his thoughts this time pursued, 
we soon shall understand. 

It was not long, however, before he again arose, 
and went silently, and on the poiuts of his tues, to- 
wards the clused door of Lockwood's bed-chamber. 

He was anxious to know what Charles was doing 
—what was his condition. 

With all his audacity, Pomeroy lacked the daring 
to enter the room, and question his purposed 
victim. 

He bent himself down, aud lvoked through the 
keyhole. 

Charles was on his bed. 

Was he sleeping ? 

The Doctor hoped so. 

Then he asked himself what next he should do— 
how next proceed? 

Presently ho placed his ear to the keyhole of 
Lockwood's door, and for several moments listened 
eagerly for some sound from which Le might derive 
a gleam of information. 

His very breathing was suppressed, and, at last— 
he could not be mistaken—he heard complaining 
murmurs—yes, and groans, within that chamber. 

And then the Doctor rose again to his full height, 
resolute and determined, that dangerous scowl once 
more darkening his handsome face. 

It was too late for him now to retrace his steps 
—that which he had commeuced he would fully 
achieve! 

Five minutes afterwards Pomeroy had left the 
hotel, and was hurrying onlis way back to London. 

Charles, on retiring to his room, had proceeded 
no farther than to throw aside his coat, when he 
was seized with a sudden dizziness, a strange, be- 
wildering feeling; the veins about his temples ap- 
peared to swell beneath his touch, the heavy and 
laboured beatings of his heart almost stifled him; 
with great effort he contrived to climb to his bed, 
on which he lay for some time panting and feeling 
powerless of voice and limb; it was not long before 
all consciousness left him, and he was overcome by 
a profound stupor, which, indeed, resembled, but 
was not sleep. 


Then it was that a strange revelation came to 
him—a fearful warning was by a merciful Provi- 
dence sent to him. 

He beheld, in that leaden stupor, the garden cf 
his brother's mansion. Augustus, as when living, 
was seated at the table there, with Pomeroy stand- 
ing near, and holding in his hand that fatal cup 
which he was offering to the invalid, who accepted 
it, and drank of its contents—an exact reproduc- 
tion of that which, as we know, had been enacted. 

Not one thought, no single suspicion, nor tho 
shade of a suspicion against Pomeroy had led the 
way to this strange vision, yet there it was, and 
seeming to Lockwood so palpable and real. And 
he kuew, too, at once and too well, that it was 
poison which the Doctor, with such seeming calm- 
ness, tendered, and which his brother eagerly seized, 
and almost greedily drank. 

Yes, all this was by some mysterious means re- 
wealed to him, for as he lay, now writhing and 
on his bed, his chest heaving laboriously 
painfully, he moaned. 

“Qh, heaven, what is it I behold ?” and then, as 
he Grea med, he strove to rush between them and to 
save bis brother; but he seemed bound to earth, a 
madly horrified witness of that which he had been 
rendered powerless to avert—loe saw, but was not 
geen; was shrieking loudly, as he thought, but this 
voice reached not the assassin whose death-deuling 
hand he would have given worlds to stay; was un- 
heard by the brother whom he would have gladly 
yielded up his own Hife to rescue. 

The loud andfrenzied exclamations which Charles, 
in his dream, believed that he was utsering were 
but the feeble moans, the inarticulate complainings 
to which Pomeroy had been listening. 

At length the spell was broken, which bed, es it 
were, chained Lockwood to his bed—the terrible 
vision was gone, the power of voice returned to 
Charles in a loud, wild cry, which he sent forth as 
he leaped from ihe bed; and then, but half aroused, 
gazing vacantly around him, and with a still be- 
wildered air, passing his hand across his brow, he 
for some moments stood unconscious of where he 
was, or what it was hau ivea the cause that he now 
trembled iu every fibre of eo: frame. 

But soon, and by degrees, his brain grew clearer, 
he could think, and he remembered then. 

“My brother—my poor brother! Poisoned!” he 
exclaimed aloud. 

And then he sought to reason with himself, there 
could be no truth in that horrible vision. No, it 
was the delirium of the fever which now he felt 
was on him—yes, was burning and consuming him. 
Only madness could lead him for a single moment 
to suspect Pomeroy—the Doctor was his true and 
devoted friend, and it was a heinous crime that an 
incoherent dream, wrought by delirium, should have 
an instant’s power to shake the faith of one for whom 
he had sacrificed so much, to whom he had been so 
good and geuerous. 

Thus far had Charles battled with his thoughts, 
to re-instate the Doctor, to restore him to that 
position there, from which that horrible dream had 
somewhat shaken him, when suddenly a sharp, keen 
pang, @ terrible spasm, shot through Lockwood's 
breast. 

His heart for a moment collapsed, its pulsation 
ceased. His dream then had fearfully reflected an 
appalling reality ; yes, and he too was poisoned—ho 
remembered that glass of punch, its bitter flavour, 
and in drea*ful terror, he grasped the bell-rope and 
rang long and vivlently. 

It was Johnson who came, and as speedily.as was 
possible, to that summons. 

“ Doctor Pomeroy ?—where is Doctor Pomeroy ? 
Let him be summored—bring him to me instantly !” 
Charles raved, his first wish, ’midst all his torture, 
being to confront the Doctor, to prove to him that 
his infamous deeds had become known, and would 
soon receive their punishment. 

But, for answer, he was assured by Johnson that 
the Doctor had left the hotel. 

Charles was astonished, terrified, not a doubt now 
remained to him, his brother had been murdered, and 
he himself, was about, perhaps, to rejoin him in the 
tomb. 

Johnson informed Charles that the Doctor had 
returned to London, called thither, he had stated on 
quitting the hotcl, by sudden and important 
business. 

That terrible pang of a few minutes before again 
rent Lockwood's breast—even more cruel and tor- 
turing in its repetition—the stony glare of his eyes, 
his distorted features, his rigid, paralyzed limbs, 
sent little Julia’s uncle from the room, almost over. 
powered with horror and affright, to demand that 
aid should be sought for Charles; and when a 
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physician presently arrived, he found Lockwood 
prostrate on the floor of his bed-chamber, writhing 
with an agony so horribly intense, his face so livid, 
his powers of endurance so near exhaustion, that 
this new physician, as he gazed, believed that Lock- 
srood’s death was question of but another hour at 
most. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SEEKING A HOME, 


Ware Charles Lockwood had been hoping, and 
indeed believing, that he would see poor Lucy on 
the morrow, Pomeroy was coolly resolving that for 
this generous and trusting friend, no morrow should 
arrive, and Lucy, herself, had not received the letter 
which by her lover had been written to her. 

The worthy old domestic, Truman, had, on the 
death of Augustus, as a matter of course, returned 
to dwell again with the still-surviving brother. 

On the instant that he was leaving his house, to 
quit town with Pomeroy, Charles had confided his 
just-completed letter to Traman ; who was himself, 
and without delay, to seek Lucy Paget, and to 
dcliver it into her own hands. 

As Charles set forth on his journey, Traman 
departed gladly on the errand which has been given 
to him. Gladly, because the worthy old soul hoped 
that the estrangement which had so long existed 
between these lovers was now about to end, and 
that a joyful marriage would soon follow their re- 
conciliation. 

The cause of their separation he knew not, had 
never been able to form the slightest notion con- 
cefning it, had wondered and perplexed his brain to 
no purpose in secking constantly to unravel the 
mystery in a manner that should be satisfactory to 
himself. Of one thing, however, he was quite con- 
vinced, his young master’s strange and desperate 
habits, which only his Brother’s death had checked, 
had been attributable to his estrangement from his 
affianced wife, whatever might first have been the 
cause of that disunion. 

So it was with very pleasurable feelings that 
Truman had reached and had knocked at the door 
of the house in which Lucy bad of late resided ; 
but the old domestic’s gladness was changed to 

lank dismay as he heard that the young lady was 
no longer an inmate of that dwelling, but had left 
abruptly some weeks before, and had gone they knew 
not whither, for no word or sign concerning her had 
reached them since, so suddenly and unexpectedly 
che had disappeared. 

Lucy had long been wandering, even distracted 
in her manner, the people of the house told Truman, 
and they were not without fear that the poor girl 
had laid violent hands on her own life. 

Truman, with the undelivered letter, retraced his 
way with a very heavy heart. How could he dis- 
close such shocking tidings to poor Master Charles! 

And where was Lucy ? What had indeed become 
of her? 

When on the night that she by stealth and 
stratagem had won her way to Lockwood's presence, 
to be scared tlience by his madly intoxicated and 
turbulent associates, she had quitted his house her 
brain whirling, her mind a chaos. When at last 
she could shape her thoughts to some form, they 
resolved themselves to this, that since Charles had 
now grown to loathe her, she would not again 
trouble him, the sight of her should never again 
torture him, and she, herself, would never again 
endure the bitter agony of beholding such utter 
scorn curling the lips which formerly only smiles 
of love had wreathed, such terrible hatred flashing 
on her from eyes which hitherto had looked devo- 
tion, almost adoration. 

And why was this ?—what had she done ?—again 
she asked herself. 

Who, or what, had stolen away the great love for 
her which not long since possessed his heart ? Why, 
O heaven! why had his almost boundless love for 
her changed, and in a single hour, to such withering 
scorn, to such unmitigated loathing. 

There was some mystery which she con" not 
hope to unravel, and so she would burthen him no 
more; her presence should no long.r mar a happi- 
ness to which she was no longer necessary, was 
indeed an obstacle—that was but all too clear. Yes, 
she would fly far from him, and for ever—on that 
she was decided; and then the thought arose, 
whither could she go ?—where conceal herself from 
the world? It was of Charles only that she was 
really thinking, for he lad been, still was, the whole 
world to her. 

Had she on earth a single friend, the poor girl 
asked herself. Yes, one true friend, she could but 
remeniber~—a kind-bearted woman with whom her 


mother, for many years before her death, had been 
acquainted, who had often succoured them both in 
the poverty to which her father’s idleness and dissi- 
pation had so frequently reduced them, and whose 
last words to Lucy, when she and her only remain- 
ing parent had been invited by old Mr. Lockwood 
to share his home, were urgent entreaties that 
should she ever again needa friend she would recall 
to mind her who had so often already done her best 
to be of service to Lucy and to the mother who no 
longer lived to testify her gratitude. 

Lucy Paget, in her prosperous time, had not for- 
gotten this good woman, and could now, in her 
misery, with good grace return to her. It was far 
from London that this, her benefactress, dwelt, but 
that was ell the better, Lucy strovo to think, and 
to her, and without delay, would she go. 

Lucy was forced before setting forth to return to 
the house in which she had of late resided. The 
small sum of money she yet possessed was there, 
and when that was gone, the poor girl said to her- 
self, some way would open to her by which she 
would be able to procure the little she should re- 
quire during her stay on earth, which now she felt 
assured would be a very brief one. 

Yes, she was not without accomplishments, and 
would be able easily to support herself ; in her youth 
and inexperience must her excuse be found for this 
erroneous belief. 

Returned to the home which Charles Lockwood 
had provided for her, and which now she was about 
for ever to quit, Lucy took from her desk the little 
store of money yet left to her. About to re-close 
the desk, she hesitated, then rapidly, and as if 
ashamed of the movement, snatched from it a 
miniature on which she strove to gaze, through fast 
falling tears, which were almost blinding her. It 
was the portrait of her lover, with that frank and 
loving smile upon his features which to Lucy had 
always been so charming, but which of late, and so 
incomprehensibly to her, he had discarded for looks 
of sneering contempt and frowning hatred. 

About to return the portrait to her desk, again 
she hesitated—it was but for a moment; and then 
hastily, and as if obeying an impulse she could not 
resist, the poor girl hid her lover's likeness next her 
heart. 

Then descending the stairs, Lucy said hur- 
riedly to the people of the house, that she had been 
suddenly aud unexpectedly called away, would send 
soon for her luggage; and before they could find 
words with which to express their astonishment, 
was gone. 

With the means at her disposal, Lucy’s journey 
into the country was easily accomplished, so far as 
bodily comfort was concerned; but what were the 
tortures of her mind, while reflecting that almost an 
outcast, cruelly and unjustly deprived of that great 
happiness with which so recently she had been sur- 
rounded, she was now driven back toa place where 
she had known so much of poverty and of sorrow, 
and where only misery could be in store for her in 
the time that was to come. Arrived at the place of 
her destination, the house she had becn seeking was 
uninhabited and closed. Lucy hastened to the 
nearest cottage, and was there told that the good 
old lady with whom she had hoped now to find a 
home was dead. 

Lucy’s grief, when she learned this fresh calamity, 
may be easily judged; she was, too, greatly sur- 
prised, for the kind creature who had so befriended 
her mother and herself, had not been go very old, 
and had seemed to have about her the promise of 
many years of life. 

But such promises are not seldom most fallacious. 
The race is not always to the swift, nor longest life 
to the most robust—consolations for the slow of 
foot, and delicate of frame. 

Lucy’s beuefactress had died after a very short 
illness, which almost, until her last moments, had 
not been thought dangerous. She had been carried 
to her grave only on the day before that on which 
our poor heroine had now arrived. 

“ And with her departed my last friend on earth,” 
Lucy mentally exclaimed. And tears for Augustus, 
to whom she might have flown for shelter ever 
while he lived, who by aiding and protecting her 
would have sought to repair to her his brother's 
wrongs, yes, tears for him, the bitterest, perhaps, 
which in her heavy sorrow for his fate she yet had 
shed, pw mingled with those so freely flowing for 
this, her latest bereavement. 

Before thinking of herself, of what she now could 
do, Lucy hurried to the village cliurchyard, and 
sinking on her knees, wept and prayed beside that 
so-newly-made grave wherein, now stilled for ever, 
lay enclosed a heart as noble and as charitable as 
had ever throbbed within a human breast. 


Long did Lucy continue kneeling, and with 
bowed head before that grave; and when, at length, 
she again raised her eyes, was startled as she per- 
ceived a man standing near, and glaring on her 
with an evil look. 

He was a heavily-built, round-shouldered, and 
beetle-browed fellow, with thick, laced-up boots, 
rusty for want of blacking, and a grimed face and 
black stubbly beard, of full a week’s growth ; was 
slovenly and dirtily dressed in what was no doubt 
intended to resemble the garb of an honest la- 
bourer, but it needed only a glance to detect that it 
must have been a long time, if ever, since this 
scoundrel and honest labour had been acquainted. 
He muttered something about “out of work; 
couldn’t pay his lodging”—the latter he was “uot 
likely, under any circumstances, to do, if by any 
means he could avofd it. And Lucy, absorbed with 
her grief, and having scarcely glanced at the man, 
but understanding that he was begging, and wish- 
ing to be rid of him, drew forth her purse, and ten- 
dered to him the first piece of silver her fingers had 
touched amongst her money—it was a half-crown— 
and the man almost snatched it from her hand, his 
eyes at the same time fixed greedily on the purse 
which Lucy had produced, and which outwardly 
gave evidence of being well furnished within. 

Lucy had not observed the fellow’s look and man- 
ner, the greater was the pity, and mumbling what 
she supposed to be his thanks, he presently slouched 
away and left the churchyard. 

Almost the only hope which had remained to 
Lucy, now lay buried with the woman beneath that 
grave, which the poor girl, with a last, lingering 
look, was about to quit. 

On leaving the churchyard, which was, perhaps, 
some half-mile from the village, and with no habi- 
tation very near it, Lucy had proceeded slowly 
down a quiet lane which, in former days, had been 
her favourite promenade. It was not that remem- 
brance which caused her now to choose that path; 
it was the hope that there, where all was so sti!! 
and quiet, calmness might, perchance, if only for a 
few moments, return to her o’erwrought mind, that 
she might think. Night was approaching, and ou 
something she must decide. 

And after long striving to collect her thoughts, 
she could arrive at nothing further than a resolu- 
tion to seek a lodging in the village and wait, at 
least uutil the following day, with the hope that 
then she might be able to think and reason, which 
now she could not, on her most unhappy lot. 

On the very instant that she had arrived at this 
determination, a man sprang through a gap in one 
of the hedges of the lane, and confronted her. It 
was, as will have been anticipated, the fellow of 
the churchyard to whom Lucy had already been s» 
generous. His abrupt appearance startled her, and 
his menacing gestures caused her to tremble with 
affright. She glanced hurriedly up and down the 
lane, but no aid could she hope for there, she well 
knew that. 


And the ruffian, he, too, glanced every way, al- 
though more certain than was his intended victim 
that no other soul was within sight or hearing. 
Not a word had hitherto been spoken by either of 
them; and, indeed, all this that we are describing 
scarce occupied a minute in the doing ; but soon ila 
man, with a fearful oath, made a dash at the pocket 
of Lucy’s dress, tearing it entirely away, and so 
possessing himself of the purse which she, in her 
grief, had so heedlessly displayed to his covetous 
gaze—a mighty temptation which he most rejoic- 
ingly welcomed. 

Her all of wealth in the villain’s hands, she ut- 
tered a loud, despairing scream, and in the energy 
given to her by an act which would make of her an 
utter beggar, would have fastened on the robber, 
but he thrust her violently aside, flew back through 
the gap in the hedge by which he had reached her, 
darted across a narrow ficld towards a thick plan- 
tation by which it was skirted, and into which he 
dashed, to be seen no more by Lucy. 

(To be continued.) 


ANTIQUARIAN excavating the 
soil at the Kettering Temperance-hall for the apart- 
ment beneath the platform, one of the workmen 
brought to light an ancient mattock, of singular con- 
struction, supposed to have been employed at the iron- 
works which (there is said to be evidence to prove) ex- 
isted on this spot years ago, probably in the Saxon 
era, or earlier. The eye of the implement is not 
welded, but appears to have been somewhat clumsily 
bent round to enclose the handle, and it is altogether 
a very curious tool, something like what are seen on 
the Egyptian sculptures. It is in possession of Mir. 
Juseph Hawthora, buiider. 
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MATTHEW SOMERS’ LOVE; 
OR, THE REWARD OF TRUE BRAVERY. 
BY JOSEPH B. MOORE. 


Provup and wealthy John Rawdon was seated in an 
easy chair in his well-supplied library, leisurely trim- 
ming the uncut pages of a new volume. Well chosen 
engravings adorned the walls, and a glowing coal fire 
was burning in the grate—for it was yet early in the 
Spring—giving an air of warmth and comfort to the 
apartment. The rvom im every respect gave tokens 
of wealth and comfort. 

Presently a servant entered with the announcement: 
—One Matthew Somers desires an interview with 
you, sir.” 

** Show him in here,” was the gruff response, 

“Matthew Somers!” said Mr. Rawdon to himself, 
meditatively, as the servant disappeared ; ‘‘ what can 
he want to see me about? To ask some favour or 
other, I suppose.” 

At this juncture, the person alluded to, Matthew 
Somers, 8 young man of some four-and-twenty years, 
entered, with a polite bow, and a pleasant ‘* Good after- 
noon, Mr. Rawdon.” 

‘** How are you, Matthew ?” 

After a few commonplace remarks about the weather, 
Matthew Somers said, ‘‘ Mr. Rawdon, I came to see 
you to-day on particular business.” 

“Name it,” interrupted proud John Rawdon. 

“Well, to be as brief as possible, Mr. Rawdon, I 
have come to ask your daughter Ella’s hand in mar- 
riage.” 

A dark scowl] passed over the countenance of Mr. 
Rawdon, as he uttered in astonishment, * Ella’s hand 
in marriage ?” 

“ Yes,” Matthew went on—''I already possess her 
love, and——” 

‘* You want to marry my daughter!” flercely inter- 
rupted Mr. Rawdon; ‘and pray who are you?” 

“ You surely know me, Mr. Rawdon; my name is 
Matthew Somers.” 

“That I am aware of; 
Somers ?” in disdain. 

‘*T am, sir, as you well know, onlv a poor fisher- 
man’s son; yet I——” 

“ Enough! Silence!” cried Mr. Rawdon, in anger. 
* Don't insult me, Matthew. Jou marry my daughter! 
What insolence 

‘But, Mr. Rawdon,” exid Matthew. in a warm tone, 
** you forget you-—” 

* Silence, Mr. Impudence!” interposed Mr. Rawdon, 
in 2 rage. ‘* Leave this house this instant, or '11——” 

The sentence was cut short by Matthew's saying, 
‘‘Good day, Mr. Rawdon,” as he passed out of the 
room, leaving Mr. Rawdon in a great passion. 

And now, my reader friend, let me give you a short 
synopsis of the place and character of our story. 
Bayville, the place where ‘our story openeth,” is a 
small seaport town on the Cornish coast. Mr. John 
Rawdon is a wealthy widower, with but one child, a 
daughter, nineteen years of age. Ella Rawdon isa 
true and devoted girl, kind and affable to all her ac- 
quaintances. Matthew Somers is the only son of 
‘voor but honest parents.” His father and himself 
are fishermen, and ply their vocation on the adjoining 
waters. 

Ella Rawdon, when young, was very delicate, and 
her father often let Matthew Somers take her out in 
his boat for the improvement of her health. In this 
way Ella and Matthew became much attached to each 
other, and their childish attachment ripened into that 
of a warmer nature, without the knowledge of their 
parents. 

Matthew Somers loved Ella with all his noble heart, 
and Ella but the day before had acknowledged to him 
that she returned his love. But even she told Mat- 
thew, she had fears that her father would not favour 
his suit, because of his not possessing much of the 
world’s goods. Matthew then told her of his deter- 
mination to speak with her father on the subject the 
next day. 

The result of his interview with Mr. Rawdon the 
reader has already seen. 

Poor Matthew Somers! He left Mr. Rawdon ina 
dejected mood, it is true; but still he hoped, aye, he 
almost felt sure, that some day fortune would smile on 
him in snch a manner aa to place him, in the eyes of 
Mr. Rawdon, on an equal footing with Ella. They 
met that same evening on the shore—Matthew and 
Ella—and Matthew told her of his interview with her 
father. 

O, Matthew, I feared it would be 80,” she ex- 
claimed, when he had finished; * perhaps, we had 
better forget each other——” 

“O, beloved Ella,” interrupted our hero, “do not 
crush my fond hopes! Rather, much rather, would I 
perish with them than live without them.” 

‘* Well, Matthew, let us hope, then, that some day 
my father’s prejudices will be removed. But I'm afraid 
the hope is a vain one.” 

“* Heaven grant the contrary, dearest :” and Matthew 
raised the lily-white hand of his betrothed to his ups, 
aud pressed a kiss thereon, 


but who is Matthew 


The following day Ella was seated in her boudoir, 
working at a piece of embroidery, when her father 
entered. She noticed a frown on his countenance, as 
he said, “ Ella, I would speak to you of Matthew 
Somers.” 

Instantly a crimson tint suffused the cheeks of Ella 
Rawdon. 

“Well, what about him ?” she said, after pausing a 
full minute to see if her father would not go on. 

‘* Ella,” Mr. Rawdon went on, in a stern, measured 
tone, with his eyes fixed upon her, ‘ Ella, Matthew 
Somers had the audacity yesterday to ask of me your 
hand in marriage. Was it with your consent?” 

The crimson glow left her face, and she began to 
pale. She gazed down at the carpet, as if seeking 
there to find a satisfactory answer for her parent. 

“Answer me, Ella, immediately,” said her father, 
impatiently. 

“Dear father, Matthew is a good——” began Ella, 
but was interrupted by her parent saying, sternly, 
“ Then you love him, do you ?” 

* Yes, father, I do love him,” auswered Ella, and, 
nerving herself up, she continued, in a proud tone, 
‘‘ Matthew is worthy of my love. There is not one 
among my many rich suitors who is so worthy of my 
love and confidence as Matthew Somers.” 

John Rawdon bit his lips in anger. 

‘**A common fisherman marry my daughter! No. 
never! Ella, Matthew Somers will never wed you 
while I live!” 

And Mr. Rawdon left the apartment. 

The next day Ella's father forbade her henceforth 
taking the accustomed sail with Matthew. 

Thus matters went on for several months. Mafthew 
and Ella had many stolen interviews, as all forbidden 
lovers will have. 

It was now late in July, and Mr. Rawdon, seeing 
his daughter still retained her love ‘for the poor 
fisherman,” as he termed him, determined to take her 
to Canada, where he had relations, hoping a change 
of scene would cause her to forget Matthew. He ac- 
cordingly acquainted Ella with his intentions. They 
were to start about the middle of August. 

How quick the time of departure flew around to the 
lovers! ‘their last interview, before Ella's departure, 
was an affecting one. Each promised the other 
fidelity—promised to wait for the time when, nothing 
preventing, they would be united. They parted at 
last, but O, what bitter tears of regret were shed! 
How they yearned for the time when they would 
again meet! 

e e s s 

Reader, let us imagine three years passed— years 
of shadow rather than of sunshine to the lovers. 
Matthew had received but one letter from Ella, and 
that about six months after her departure. How his 
eager eyes scintillated with love as he perused that 
letter !—a letter brimful of love and hope, and such a 
one as only a true and devoted girl could write. But 
since then no tidings of her had he heard. Perhaps 
she had died. Gloomy thought! but far gloomier was 
another thought that sometimes came unbidden to his 
mind—was she true to him? had she not forgotten 
him? 

During these three years the grim hand of death 
had visited Matthew Somers’ home, taking with it his 
father. After lis sire’s death Matthew found it very 
lonely to ply his vocation as fisherman, and therefore 
had applied for, and succeeded in obtaining, the ap- 
pointment of Lighthouse-keeper at Stony Point-height, 
on the coast of another county. 

There, then, we find him one drear night—the third 
anniversary of Ella’s departure for Canada—filling 
and trimming the large lamps up in the tower that 
rears itself high above the angry waters. 

Presently his mother called him to supper. As he 
entered the circular dining-room, she said, ‘*‘ Matthew, 
my son, did you know it is just three years ago to- 
night Mr. Rawdon left for Canada ?” 

* Aye, mother, 1 well remember.” 

“You look sad to-night, my son,” said his mother, 
as she helped him to some meat. ‘“ Mercy! what is 
that ?” 

A heavy crash of thunder was that moment heard, 
that reverberated through the sky in awful grandeur. 

“ A wild night this will be, mother. May heaven 
have mercy on those out at sea,” said Matthew. 

As daylight disappeared, the storm which had 
arisen grew worse. The winds shrieked and howled, 
the lightnings glared, the thunders rumbled, and the 
inky black clouds let down torrents of rain. The 
waters foamed and lashed around the base of the tower. 
as though intent upon its demolition. It was indeed 
@ grand and awful spectacle to witness. 

Bandages and restoratives were got in readiness by 
Matthew and his mother, in case of need; and need 
them Matthew felt sure they would, for there had been 
a ship in sight early that afternoon, and how could 
it live in such a sea? Impossible, Matthew 
thought, and he thought right. That instant might 
have been heard, above the din of the fierce storm, the 
dismal boom and signal of distress of the ill-fated 
vessel. It was yet a Jong distance away, he felt cer- 
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tain. Matthew could see, too, by means of the night- 
glass, the white, ghost-like sails shimmering in the lurid 
glare of the ligutning. By this time nearly all the 
inhabitants of the village, who resided near the shore, 
were out with lanterns, poles, hooks, &¢., ready to 
arial assistance if possible, to those on board the 

p. 

The vessel drew nearer and nearer; and, as a flash 
of lurid lightning illuminated the scene, they beheld 
the seemingly staunch ship rent asunder, as though it 
were an egg-ehell, and the crew and passengers washed 
overboard by the storm-lashed waves. 

The lookers-on on shore turned pale. Something 
must be done to rescue the ill-fated passengers. Then 
the voice of brave Matthew Somers was heard. 

“Men, to your boats! Hesitate not! Put off at 
once! Save all you can!” 

He rushed to the water's edge, sprang into a boat, 
and pushed off for the wreck. The fishermen stood 
mute and speechless, and gazed as if spell-bound after 
the little boat propelled by Matthew's stout arms. Of 
the many on shore, none followed him; they dared 
not, the sea raged so furiously. Every now and then, 
as a fitful glare of lightning illuminated the scene, the 
little boat with its brave occupant was seen, now 
breasting a huge, foam-capped billow, and now pre- 
cipitated adown the watery gulfs and out of sight. 

Matthew propelled his bark bravely forward; on, 
on, on, it fairly leaped from wave to wave. The storm 
beat more furious than before; the rain poured down 
in perfect torrents; vivid flashes of lightning buret 
upon the scene, and loud crashes of thunder were 
heard. Beneath, the dark waters were lashed into a 
perfect whirl; they fairly hissed in their fury. 

At length Matthew reached the scene of disaster— 
and the first thing his eyes rested on was the form of 
a female floating among the debris of the wreck. The 
form was sinking ; he made an effort, grasped it by ite 
flowing robes, and raised it carefully into his boat. 
On his right hand was another struggling form; he 
endeavoured to rescue it, leaned over, grasped it, and 
—saved it! 

His boat being very small, three persons were all it 
could safely bold in a calm; in a storm so much weight 
was really dangerous. There was yet another sinking 
form near him. Matthew's noble soul would not allow 
him to pass it by without an effort to rescue it. He at- 
tempted to reach the sinking form, leant over, and up- 
set the boat! 

He immediately grasped the female form and kept 
it afloat. He searched for his little boat, but it had 
floated out of his sight. He must swim ashore or 
perish! With an almost superhuman effort he pressed 
forward with hischarge—on, on, on, over the fury-lashed 
waters. As he neared the beach the astonished fisher- 
men on shore saw him. One, two, three, four strokes 
more, and he was safe. He reached the shore with his 
charge, and fell down exhausted. 

He and the female whom he had rescued were taken 
into the lighthouse. Matthew remained unconscious 
for several hours, when, with proper restoratives, he 
was brought to himself, He slowly opened his eyes 
and gazed about him. A female form was bending 
over him, He looked up into her lovelit face, and 
saw—O heaven! was he delirious, in a dream—or 
what? He saw his long absent Ella. 

** Ella, my beloved Ella ?” 

“‘ Matthew, dear Matthew!” returned Ella, as she 
stooped and imprinted a kiss on his forehead. 

Then explanations followed. Ella said,—‘ Dear 
Matthew, on yonder couch lies the still unconscious 
form of my father. He, too, was saved, thank Provi- 
dence!” 

Just then her father awakened from the lethargy 
into which he had fallen. 

“Is she saved ? is she saved ?” he moaned. 

“ Yes, dear father, Iam saved,” Ella answered. 

“O, no! it cannot be! Ella saved? No, no; she 
is lost———” 

“No, father, dear; your Ella is by your side. Look, 
and see me!” 

He opened his eyes, gazed at her for an instant, then 
murmured,—‘‘ Thank heaven! you are saved! Ella, 
my daughter, who rescued you?” 

“A noble-souled person, father; see him here!” 
and she pointed to the bed where Matthew Somers lay. 

“‘ Matthew Somers!” exclaimed Mr. Rawdon, wildly, 
“ Great heaven it cannot be!” 

“It is I, sure enough, Mr. Rawdon,” said our hero, 
now happy in the presence of his adored. 

Then Ella explained to her father how Matthew— 
brave Matthew, she called him—had saved her from 
a watery grave. When ehe had finished, Mr. Rawdon 
said, kindly,—** Matthew, I once treated you wrong- 
fully, and now, to repay you in a measure for your 
bravery and whole-souled nobleness, I give you my 
daughter's hand.” 

“Heaven bless you!” Matthew interrupted in tones 
of joy. “Ella, my own dear Ella, how happy we 
shall be!” 

“That we will, Matthew,” echoed Ella Rawdon. 

The occupants of that weather-beaten tower were 
indeed made happy on that memorable night. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE VERY REV. DR. CLOSE. 


THe many friends and admirers of the Rev. Doctor 
Francis Close, Dean of Carlisle, will readily recog- 
nise the portrait of this distinguished divine, whose 
works, in connexion with the Gospel have spread 
over so many years, and whose name is familiar to 
all friends of religious progression. 

The Rev. Doctor was born in July, 17938, near 
Frome, in Somersetshire, and was the youngest son 
of the Rev. Henry Jackson Close, M.A., of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, formerly rector of Hitcham, 
in Suffolk, and afterwards of Bentworth, near Alton, 
Hants. His son Francis, received his first educa- 
tion at Merchant Taylor's 
School; and, after mak- 


he was held by his congregation and friends at 
Cheltenham, a subscription was raised, and a hand- 
some residence, built of stone, was erected at Lans- 
downe, and presented to him. 

At one time, the presente made to their favourite 
minister by his congregation has perhaps only been 
exceeded in the case of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, as 
noted in our memoir of that gentleman in the early 
numbers of this publication. 

For thirty years the Rev. Dr. Close held the in- 
cumbency of Cheltenham, when, in 1856, he was 
appointed to the Deanery of Carlisle, and the same 
year his degree of D.D. was conferred by his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth. 

Since his appointment, and, notwithstanding his 
age, he has continued very active in all the duties 
pertaining to his office, and occasionally issues his 


HOW WOLVES OAJOLE AND CAPTURE 
WILD HORSES. 


WueEREVER severa) of the larger wolves associate 
together for mischief, there is always a numerous 
train of smaller enes to follow in the rear, and act 
as auxiliaries in the work of destruction. Two 
large wolves are sufficient to destroy the most 
powerful horse, and seldom more than two ever 
begin the assault, although there may be # score in 
the gang. It is no less curious than amusing to 
witness this ingenious mode of attack. If there is 
no snow, or but little on the ground, two wolves 
approach in the most playful and caressing manner 
lying, rolling, and frisking about, until the too cre- 
dulous and unsuspecting victim is completely put 
off his guard by curiosity and familiarity. Duriug 
this time the gang, squat- 
ted on their hind-quarters, 


ing considerable progress, 
was placed under the care 
of the Rev. John Scott, 
of Hull, who prepared 
him for the university. 


look on at a distance. 
After some time spent iu 


At the age of nineteen, 
the young student en- 
tered at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the 
following year, 1817, he 
became a scholar of that 
College. So attentive 
was he to his studies, that 
he took his degree of A.B. 
in 1820. 

This year way an event- 
ful one to him in another 
respect, as, within a short 
time of his taking up his 
degree, he married the 
third daughter of the Rev. 
J. Arden, of Longcroft 
Hall, in the county of 
Stafford, and was also or- 
dained deacon to the cu- 
racy of Church Lawford, 
near Rugby. The follow- 
ing year he became priest. 

He remained at Church 
Lawford but a very short 
time; for in 1822, he be- 
came curate of Willesden 
and Kingsbury, near 
London. Here also he 
only remained two years, 
having been appointed to 
the curacy of Cheltenham. 
It was not long before 
he became exceedingly 
popular, and continued to 
rise in the estimation of 
all with whom his minis- 
trations brought him in 
contact ; so much so, in- 
deed, that on the death of 
the Rev. C. Jarvis, he was 
presented with the living 
of Cheltenham. 

So popular now became 
his preaching, that crowds 
were unable to obtain ad- 
mission into his church. 
Unlike the majority of 
the ministers of the Es- 
tablished Church, his ser- 
mons, for the most part, 
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this way, the two as- 
sailants separate, wher 
one approaches the horse's 
head, the other his tail. 
with a shyness and cun- 
ning peculiar to them- 
selves. At this stage of 
the attack their frolicsome 
approaches become very 
interesting—it is in right 
good earnest: the former 
is a mere decoy, the latter 
is the real assailant, aud 
keeps his eyes steadily 
fixed on the hamstrings 
or flank of the horse. 
The critical moment is 
then watched, and the 
attack {is simultaneous ; 
both wolves spring at 
their victim at the same 
instant—onetothe throat, 
the other to the flank— 
and, if successful, which 
they generally are, the 
hind one never lets go his 
hold till the horse is com- 
pletely disabled. Instead 
of springing forward or 
kicking to disengage him- 
self, the horse turns round 
and round without at- 
tempting a defence. The 
wolf before then springs 
behind, to assist the other. 
‘’he sinews are cut, and 
in half the time I have 
been describing it, tho 
horse is on his side: his 
struggles are fruitless— 
the victory is won. At 
this signal the lookers-on 
close in at a gallop; but 
the small fry of followers 
keep at a respectful dis- 
tance until their superiors 
are gorged, and then they 
take their turn unmo- 
lested.—German Forests. 


A NORWAY BRIDE. 
Tne bride elect had on a 
gay-coloured bodice, cloth 
skirt, andapron, her hands 
being concealed in an- 


were extemporaneous. 
His biblical knowledge is 
exceedingly great, quot- 
ing and referring to all 
parts of the scriptures 
with great rapidity. In all matters relating to edu- 
cation, the furtherance of schools for the children 
of the poor, and the moral and social advancement 
of the humbler classes, the Rev. Francis Close was 
ever a foremost leader. 

At this period he published a number of tracts, 
controversial pamphlets on Church Architecture, 
Historical Disceurses, Popular Education, Roman- 
ism, several courses of Sermons on Passion Week, 
Sketches of Sermons, several volumes of Miscel- 
laneous Sermons, and numerous other works. He 
is a stanch teetotaler, and published many tracts 
on the subject; he is also a great anti-tobacc: nist ; 
and he is, at the same time, a great opponent to the 
drama and theatrical representations. 

In disposition, he was never the genial clergy- 
man so often found in many church ministers; yet, 
for Lis rare talents, and to show the respect in which 


THE VERY REV. DR CLOSE. 


tracts on a variety of subjects—mostly on social 
progress. Indeed, there are few ministers of the 
Gospel who have, through so long a life, maintained 
their powers of writing and preaching to the extent 
to which the Reverend Dean has, nor has he many 
equals as a theologian. 


< THE WooprecKEerR.—This bird has been observed 


on several occasions to feign death, for the purpose 
of catching its prey. Ants were seen to cover its 
tongue, which was greatly protruded, with expecta- 
tion of finding in it a dainty meal ; but to their asto- 
nishment, no doubt, that member was drawn within 
the beak of the supposed dead body, and they dis- 
appeared by thousands. This continued until the 
woodpecker was completely satisfied with its meal ; 
after which it procured in the same way a supply 
for its young, which were in a nest not far off. 


other sort of thick apron 
resembling a muff. The 
garments were decorated 
with silver ornaments, 
bugles, and tinsel. She supported: a large high- 
crowned hat, which rested heavily upon her head ; 
it resembled a species of chimney-top chapeau, and 
was intended for a nuptial coronet. The hat was 
decorated with pieces of cloth of several colours, 
some of which dangled down, suspended by threads 
attached to the framework, and were interwrought 
with numerous metallic ornaments. At the points of 
the suspended threads dangled small coins and thin 
pieces of metal. With the least motion of the head 
these pendant weights, as they came in contact, pro- 
duced a musical sound by no means disagreeable. Of 
her two companions, one was ornamental — the 
other useful. The latter's chief duty was to look to 
the bride’s garments, more especially the crown, and 
place it again in a proper position when it became 
troublesome, for not unfrequently it dropped ata 
rakish angle.—£verett. 
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MY FIRST AND ONLY LOVE. 

BY FRANCIS GORDON. 
What is the most significant moment in a woman’s 
life? Wer first love meeting or making? Is it when 
she hears the first man worthy of her, ask tliat she 
will become his wife? Orisit her wedding day? I 
think, as one woman, that the grand crisis in our lives 
is that at which we see our oldest and truest lover at 
our feet. 

Let me teach my experience to othcrs. I feel re- 
lieved to give it to the world, asa bird is happy to 
have men hear it sing, or a child is comforted to know 
that its tears are noticed. 

I was once a little country girl, but removing to a 
large town, grew up in the seciev:’ of my brothers, and 
forgot almost my entire past of wood, and stream, and 
ticld. Yet eyery summer I went a little while to’the 
oid places How they were changed, even to me, 
whose consetousiues# of change was so faint! for I was 
thoughtless aud paovant, dud drew no inferences from 
what I saw, aot having reached the grave estate of 
thought. Once at a piv-nic-party in a shady wood, I 
passed a part of aday. There was a lad among some 
of my acqnantances to whom I was introduced. He 
had nothing noticable in his appearance, except per- 
haps @ bright gray eye, and a bashful, transparent 
free. But he paid me some attentions in a constrained, 
uot to say awkward way, and I imagined him to be 
in love with me. No woman, be slie ever so beautiful, 
is offended by a true man’s attention. Ilad the young 
gentleman in question been even homely, I should 
have been pleased; but when I came to speak with 
him, he proved to be interesting beyond his promise. 
I saw that he was wildly, recklessly ambitious, even 
for a boy, and that his ambition was a passion for 
literature. The freedom of his communicatiun, the 
evident anxiety which he manifested for my socicty, 
the spirit of his conversation, and his frequent irreso- 
Jution; which, showing him to be ill at ease, was yet 
snother testimony that he fancied me; all these 
clements proved to me that Reginald meant to begin 
love; and I may confess that when we parted he had 
not entirely failed to make an impression on me. 

I knew that L should hear from him again. Onecan 
te!l what. friends she is to have for ever, even before 
the first hour of their society is elapsed, I was my- 
self unfettered; I had not reached my sixteenth year; 
!:e was one year older ; and I was glad for the pastime, 
if for nothing else, to feel the first emotions which 
come of such attentions. Some stanzas, the first of 
which I had ever been the theme, came to me ong 
‘ay in @ pretty envelope. Then Reginald passed my 
residence: we always bowed to each other; one 
morning he joined me on the way to my music-gover. 
ves3; and in a word, thus progressing from day tw 
day, he was admitted to my family, and we were 
generally marked as lovers. 

That was the. happy part of our lives. Thene wa 
no calculation in our passion. We believed that: we 
should grow up to the realization of our half white. 
pered hopes; and while Keginald gained flvenqwand 
store of knowledge in his flushed, sanguine way,, E vane: 
lcarning difficultly to love him as really as FE waa. 
veloved. He overwhelmed me with ballads and; 
trophea, He found a thousand wonderful secrete in 
my eyes. Le was ag mad as a youthful poet coulit be, 
aud he imparted to me somewhat of his own eccentri- 
city and flightiness. Then came our first troubles, out 
of that same singularity which all such folk exhibit. 
I1is manners were so inexplicable that I could not ob- 
serve the order of them. He was at times lavishly, 
eenerously affectionate, then cool and sarcastic, as if 
displeased. Here I found how well I loved him, for 
none of these words could turn me away. For four 
years he was my constant visitor and correspondent, 
yet he never said one word to me of marriage. 

In the meantime, he had grown almost aman. He 
had aptness, perhaps ability; at any rate, he succeeded 
asawriter. Being rich, he did not require to adopt 
literature as a profession, but as an amusement, and 
as an ambition. 

We drifted away from each other. Perhaps he saw 
we were not congenial, Perhaps his pride was piqued 
at the contrasts which he himself drew between the 
pursuits of my brothers and his own. They were 
young tradesmen doing well: whereas he was a gentle- 
man. His letters grew fewer; his correspondence 
ceased, I thought he diad ceased to love me; I be- 
lieved myself the only regretful party of the two. 
How inexplicable, how impassable are such barricrs, 
such estrangement! If he had loved me, he must 
have known how easily he could find me. I longed 
for him toreturn, but dared not, for his good opinion, 
tell him all that I felt. He was cavalier in his manners 
when we met. He lived in disguises, like all sensitive 
people. He was afraid to betray his passion, yet 
nothing menaced bim, and I should have been blessed 
to have heard it. 

At last he went away. Oh! what a weary time. 
He visited foreigu places. Sometimes he wrote to me, 
now soitly, like a dear friend repenting, now freezingly 
as le Lad spoken, and upon distant themes — rocks, 


rivers, mountains, architecture; but not love, never 
love! 

I waited for that man. Though a grown woman 
with suitors, fond of society and of admiration, a trifle 
ambitious, wishing fur a social position, wealth, and 
its accessories; yet I waited for Reginald, believing 
that he would tire at last of all experiences save our 
first love, and turn with joy to his native land and to 
me. He did not ecoine. We was enjoying splendid 
health, glorious opportunities; his head was dizzy 
with the vastness of the world which he beheld; he 
was intoxicated with the romance of aged places; he 
was a young philosopher smoking his pipe among the 
students of Paris, loitering with the Milanese soulptors, 
talking to old bookworms and scarred swordsmen at 
Heidelberg ; too lost in the grand universe of time and 
beauty and action, to turn to me who loved him so 
dearly a single fond thought—only a few hasty 
words! 

I felt that I must shake off my delusion. He did 
not love me. I was passing the ripe time of girlhood ; 
others were willing to take me; I believed that even 
a sad marriage was pleasanter than loneliness and 
regret. I accepted a gentleman as my future hus- 
band ; he consulted my family and was made welcome. 
I almost forgot in the fever and interest of these new 
relations that I had no true love for my affianced, that 
my heart was so far away that I had forgotten its ab- 
sence. 

One evening as I tripped home from a lady-friend’s 
dwelling, my brother told me that an old friend had 
been to the house. 

My heart had come back to me so quickly that I 
knew it had not returned unaccompanied, 

“It is Reginald!” I gasped. 

My mother smiled. 

“I told him you were betrothed,” she said; ‘* he 
heard it placidly, and is coming to congratulate you.” 

Oh! the misery of that moment. Though it was 
madness to do so, I felt that I must sce Reginald again, 
pass another hour as of old in his society, deny my 
engagement, that he might caress ne unrestrained, and 
wait to hear if time had indced utterly divided us, 

He came, a trifle taller, more bronzed, more able- 
bodied, less sensitive, less sanguine, more of the world- 
ling than of the poet; but pert of speech and of spirit 
as ever. To me who had loved: him.so profoundly he 
would have been unchanged beheld him a gray 
old man, 

L discovered that he wae sensitive to hear if, I was 
indeed: betrothed. IE dexterousiy denied it, and he 
‘brightened up. Oh, mptare! I believed that I 
might be agnin beloved, He stayed: with me the 
whole day,. I heard him speak of famous places to my 


friends ; he: was the qnly, famed thing to, ma; they |. 


‘wane rengwned because he had visited them. I sat 
‘the while: and charmed, looking into: his face, 
; Thenhe told me, while I heard half with, delight, 
‘half with terror, hew he had always been my admirer ; 
how im his coldest moments he had loved me best; 
how everywhere abroad I had been his ungoanscious 
attendant; how he had come home to ask: me, a be- 
trothed: and unhappy woman, to take his handjin mine 
and; sag: that: L would be his wife. 

‘+Hiie, wife!""I said it to myself, like one helding in 


her: nostrils. some. perishable perfume, whith for the |. 
‘moment transports and intoxicates. Ail that I had 


conceived: off happiness. lay in that title. It was mine 
to, grasp by award. Yet I was 80 commilted to 
another: that I could not speak. 

“ Frances,” he said, ‘‘ you hesitate; but no. woman 
will give herself away so hastily: I shall go out fora 
walk, leaving you alone. Think, sweetheart, and 
make me glad when I come back.” 

I held his hand and would not let him go. My 
heart was beating like something smothered under the 
weight of the hills. Ue trembled an instant as we 
stood in this pause, and then he sat by my side. 

“Ts it true that I have been too confident?” he 
asked. ‘I was indeed vain enough to hope that you 
would not be tardy with your consent.” 

“Oh, Reginald,” I groaned, “ I am wretched.” 

Ile watched me keenly: his grasp grew strong like 
a throttle. I wish he could have crushed me in his 
right hand, that I could have died beneath his heel, 
that the fierce words which he whispered had been 
mortal to my life as they were to my pcace, to my 
sleep. 

‘You are betrothed,” he said; ‘“‘ why did you deny 
it to meat first? Were you anxious to bring me 
here that I might be humiliated? Oh, Frances, with 
any woman but you that would be a pardonable 
cruelty. I cannot bclieve it.” 

“Tt is not so,” I said; ‘*I deceived you because I 
loved you. I was too selfish to keep you away by the 
truth; I brought you to me by a falsehood.” 

you indeed engaged?” he faltered, in a 
changed, spiritless voice. ‘‘ Must you wed where you 
do not love? Do you lack courage to recall 4 promise 
that must make you wretched ?” 

I saw him, bent and pale-faced, his brown hair dis- 
ordered, hisarms folded upon his fluttering chest; so 
changed from the laughing lad who had been beside 


me a few hours before. I flung my arms about him. 
“Oh, Reginald!” I said, “ unless I become your wife 
no other tan shall ever call me so.” 

And I am his wife! 


WALKING LEAVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


ALMosT everybody has heard of the wonderful 
walking leaves of Australia. For a long time after the 
discovery of that island many people really believed 
that the leaves of a certain tree which flourishes there 
could walk about the ground. The story arose in this 
way 

Some English sailors tanded' upon the coast one day; 
after roaming about until they were tired, they sat 
down uader a tree to rest themselves. A puff of wind 
came along, and blew off a shower of leaves, which, 
after turning over and over in the air, as leaves gene- 
rally do, finally rested upon the ground. As it was 
midsummer, and everything appeared quite green, the 
circumstance puzzled the sailors considerably. But 
their surprise was much greater, 68 you may well sup 
pose, when, after a short time, they saw the leave 
crawling along on the ground towards the trunk of the 
tree. They ran at once for their vessel, without stop- 
ping to examine into the matter at all, and set eail 
away from the land where everything seemed to be 
bewitched. One of the men said that he ‘“ expected 
every moment to see tlie trees set to and dance a jig.” 
Subsequent explorations of Australia have taught us 
that these walking leaves are insects. They live upon 
the trees. Their bodies are very thin and flat, their 
wings forming large leaf-like organs. When they are 
disturbed their legs are folded away under their bodics, 
leaving the shape exactly like a leaf with its stem and 
all complete. They are of a bright green colour in the 
summer, but they gradually change in the fall, with the 
leaves, to the brown of frost-bitten vegetation. When 
shaken from the tree they lie for a few minutes upon 
the ground, as though they were dead, but presently 
they begin to craw] along towards the tree, which they 
ascend again. They rarely use their wings, althougb 
they are pretty well supplied in this respect. 


MOTHER'S LOVE 
4 GERMAN LEGEND, 


Farr and listless in its cradle 
Lies the babe, nor sleeps a wink; 
Will not bear to eat a morsel, 
Will not ope its lips to drink. 


Ab! its mother is departed, 
And the lips it loved are still, 
Lips that sang it into slumber. 
Numb the breast it seeks, and chill 


Yesterday the gloomy bearers 
Carried forth her bier from home; 

Now th’ unthinking weeper's finger 
Beckons one who may not come 


And the hour of dusk is coming, 
Yet no more the babe can sleep ; 
By the door, with soundless gliding, 
Lo! a woman's form doth sweep. 
Waving white, a gauzy mantle 
Falls the silent one to hide: 
Sure she once hath known the chamber 
Now she's by the cradle’s side. 


There she rocks the child to slumber, 
Singing low no mortal tone; 

Thrice she kissed and thrice she crossed ft, 
Bent to bless it, and was gone. 


Seven days in dusky gloaming 
Came that silent one again, 

Stilled the child's distress and weeping, 
Lulled with song its waking pain. 


When the eighth grey eve was falling, 
Still and mute tho child was found; 
Snowy white and crimson roses, 
Had its cradle deck'd around, 


In the weird night, dumb with sorrow, 
Dear they off the babe to rest, 

To her new-made grave, and lay it 

. Close beside its mother's breast. 


¥- 


Tue truest self-respect lies, not in exacting honour 
that is undeserved, but in striving to attain that 
worth which receives honour and observance as its 
rightful due. 


LAUGH on.—Laugh on, and never mind the censure 
of cynics. Joy is one of the greatest panaceas of life. 
It braces the nerves, makes the heart dance to pleasant 
music, and the very soul ring again with harmonious 
sounds. It isthe delight of the good, makes sunshine 
where there would be all shadow and gloom, promotes 
domestic happiness, drives away sorrow, and prepares 
the mind for the exigencies of the future; so laugh oun, 
but laugh discreetly, and in due season. Exubcrant 
mirth does not become any. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY ; 


EOW TO PRESERVE TIJE ONE AND ENIIANCE TNE 
OTHER. 

No. 4.—Hotitow TEETH AND BAD 
TneRe is, we venture to say, no portion of a gentle- 
woman’s toilet, that deserves, and requires, more as- 
siduous attention than her teeth. 

What amount of dress or ornament can compensate 
a woman for the loss of her teeth? Even beauty it- 
self is secondary to fiue teeth, for a smile from Hebe 
would be robbed of its witchery did the rosy parting 
lips disclose black or discoloured teeth, or spaces left 
by decay ; and yet, in our youth, we never suiliciently 
consider how much we have in our power, by attention 
to cleanliness and careful washing, to lay a lasting 
foundation for the retention of these most desirable 
attributes of health and beauty. 

Under the age of twenty, decay is more active in its 
ravages than at a later period of life, and a knowledge 
of this circumstance cleatly points out that attention 
to the state of the teeth and gums at this period of our 
life is most important. An early habit of cleaning the 
teeth night and morning is most important; the more 
80, as its comforts are so great, that it will seldom be 
laid aside as we advance in life ; in the course of which, 
the same assiduous attention to cleanliness is still neces- 
sary; for although the constitution undergoes sundry 
changes, the fluids of the mouth also change, causing 
an opposite action to take place in the mouth, and a 
deposit to be thrown down, which, unless removed, 
becomes both offensive and injurious. 

Men of eminence disagree as to the origin of caries, or 
the decay in teeth, and various have been the opinions 
advanced by English, French, and German writers upon 
this subject. From a review of the authorities, and from 
our own experience, we aflirm that inflammation of the 
horny structure of the tooth is not the original cause of 
decay, but it is the result of external agents; and this 
explanation of the cause is not based upon more hypo- 
thesis. It is supported by facts which cannot be con- 
troverted. It is well known that the fluids of the 
mouth, especially the saliva, when in a vitiated con- 
dition, are capable of decomposing the enamel of the 


teeth. The truth of this assertion is demonstrated by |; 


the fact that dead teeth, and those of animals and 
human beings when employed as substitutes for the 
natural organs, are as liable to decay as the living 
teeth, and the decayed parts in one exhibit the same 
characteristics as they do in the other. 

The decay in the teeth may be set down to three 
causes. First tothe action of the oral fluids, which, when 
in a vitiated condition, are possessed of acid qualities 
which exert a deleterious action upon the teeth, and 
cause the enamel to be decomposed. Secondly, to the 
use Of mercury, which sometimes destroys the roots 
before the teeth have time to decay. From the very 
general use of this medicine, and still more from the 
careless and profuse manner in which it is sometimes 
administered, it may be set down as one of the most 
common causes of the diseases to which the teeth are 
liable, and thirdly and lastly, to an hereditary tendency 
to disease, arising from a morbid condition of the 
aystem, 

Very hot and very cold drinks, it has been con- 
jectured, give rise to decay in the teeth, and sugar 
und swects have been denounced as the cause of bad 
teeth and toothache; but beyond the injury done to 
the stomach by hot or very cold drinks, and the acidity 
arising from the immoderate use of sweets, we be- 
lieve that these are popular errors. 

The Chinese ascribe bad teeth in a great measure to 
the carbonic-acid gas, which passes over them in the 
breath. With this idea their rule for preserving the 
teeth is to keep the mouth shut, particularly while 
sleeping ; indeed, it is asserted by them that no one 
can expect to have fine teeth who sleeps with their 
mouth open. 

Carious teeth are not only inconvenient and some- 
what painful, but they also taint the breath. This is 
not only disagreeable to others, but the tainted air 
which is received into the lungs is most injurious to 
those important organs, and therefore is liable to in- 
jure the general health. 

Another cause of bad breath is the tartar, which 
forms a crust on the teeth. The tartar, besides having 
a bad odour of itself, affords a lodgment for particles of 
food, which not only corrupt, but enter with the phos- 
phate of lime in the saliva, and thereby increases the 
disagreeable odour, which the warm air passing out of 
the mouth in breathing takes up and carries with it. 

We wish that a remedy were as easily come by as 
the explanation, The following is, however, recom- 
wended as 

& RADICAL CURE FOR BAD BREATH. 

Take from five to ten drops of muriatic acid in an 
ale-glassful of barley water. Add lemon juice or 
peel to favour. Mix for a draught to be taken tliree 
times a day for a month, 


Another medicine of this description, and which has 
often proved very beneficial when the stomach is also 
out of order, is 

A DRAUGHT FOR BAD BREATH. 

Take one drachin of sulphate of magnesia (epsom 
salts), two drachins of tincture of caluimba, and an 
ounce and a half of infusion of senna, Shake into a 
draught to be taken every morning, or every other 
moruing, an hour before breakfast for a month. 

The accumulation of tartar upon the teeth may be 
prevented by the use of the following : 

CLEANSER FOR THE TEETII. 

Take red coral, acidulated tartarized potash (cream 
of tartar), of each two drachms: dragon's blood, orange 
peel, flue carmine, of each one drachm. Mix. This 
powder is equally good to keep the teeth in proper 
order, but should be used cautiously by children, and 
young people whose mouths are of delicate texture. 

For those persons whose gums are soft and spongy, 
and require a tonic application, we recommend the 
following : 

TONIO ELIXIR FOR TIIE GUMS. 

Take tincture of guaiacum, two ounces: compound 
tincture of lavender, one ounce; alcoholized tincture 
of cinnamon, and of tincture of myrrh, and of aloes, of 
each two drachms; essence of London mint and 
Peruvian balsam, of each four drops. Mix. <A tea- 
spoonful may be put into a glassful of soft water,and 
the mouth well washed once or twice a day. This 
operation will not fail very soon to restore the teeth 
to a state of purity. 


% FAMILY INTERCOURSE. 

Tus is a sore subject to touch. One feels like treading 
alatonce on a hundred corns. Nearly every family 
hus its sore spot, its dark corner, its private closet, 
carefully lecked up, and the interior hidden from the 
light of day. It seems strange to say that most family 
difficulties arise from the ignorance of the different 
members of each other, and yet it is sadly true. Many 
families live together for years, and separate, knowing 
less of each other’s secret feelings, motives, and the 
springs which guide action, than of others who have 
lived together outside the family circle. Small 
jealousies, petty selfishness, creep in and produce 
estrangement, which frequently mar the happiness of a 
lifetime. 

There is little appreciation of the divine besuty 
and loving graceful possibilities of the family relation. 
It is 80 common a fact that we lose sight of its wisdom, 
just as we forget to be thankful that the sun shines, or 
that the dew and rain fall. The sweet name of mother, 
brother, sister, falls upon the ear without meaning, 
while we are constantly associated with them and in 
the habitual enjoyment of their kind offices; it is 
only long after, when, perhaps, some bright eyes have 
become dimmed, and the merry laughter of others 
hushed, and the weary, tired heart seeks its rest among 
strangers, that the magic of household names, and the 
deep, tender meaning of the household relationship is 
really felt. 

The great want in families is justice and reciprocity, 
and that forbearance which it is necessary for mortals 
always to exercise toward each other. We willingly 
accept it from others, but we are not willing to give 
it in return. We establish a claim on some incidental 
circumstance, or the bare fact of relationship, and 
impose burdens andaccept kindnesses without a thought 
of obligation on our own part. Children make the 
life of their parents one of never-ending toil and anxiety, 
and often refuse even the poor reward of their love 
and confidence. Sisters demand aid, protection, and 
favours of all sorts from their brothers, and if asked to 
make their shirts, mend their hose, or even hem a 
handkerchief in return, would have a thousand excuses, 
or, perhaps, flatly refuse the needed service. 

Habitual politeness is a valuable element of family 
intercourse. A coarse, rude specch is less excusable, 
addressed to a father, mother, brother, or sister, than if 
used to a stranger or a simple acquaintance; and yet 
how common it is. Of course, the fault of this lies with 
the parents. Precept is of little use without example. 
Some parents think it beneath their dignity to prefix 
a@ request with “If you please,” or * Have the kind- 
ness,” and then wonder why their children cannot be 
“ mannerly " like other people. We have known the 
sons of a poor widow lady who, on no account, would 
have permitted themselves to sit down to table with 
their mother, without first arranging their toilet in the 
best manner their circumstances would permit, and 
never suffered her, no matter what the temptation, to 
attend church alone. This consideration extended to the 
minutest acts of their daily life, and was a most charm- 
ping thing to see. The mother, it is hardly necessary 
to say, was a lady by birth and education, and had 
carefully practised toward her children that respect 
for their feelings, and thoughtfulness for their comfort, 
which she afterwards received from them. 


i A FRIEND that you buy with presents will be bought 
from you, 


GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS AND EVENGREENS, 


Ture is a mistake relative te plants, into which many 
otherwise well-informed persons may often fall. It ig 
supposed that plants which are too tender to bear the 
open air should be put into a green-house or hot-house 
as soon as the cold begins, and kept as warm as pos- 
sible. This is, however, a very dangerous error, ae, 
beyond a certain point, heat is as perfiicious as cold. 
In some cascs plants are actually killed by being kept 
too hot; and when not killed, they become weakened 
and sickly—drawn up, with pale, slender stems—and 
very often fail to produce the object aimed at, which 
is to imitate, as nearly as possible, the temperature of 
the natural climate of the plant; observing that ever 
the natives of the Torrid Zone must have a winter, or 
season of rest; which, though it may be hotter than 
our summer, is yet cold in comparison with the heat 
they require during their growing season. Unless 
plants have a season of repose, during which they cease 
growing entirely, they never thrive; and this scason 
occurs naturally when the plant has flourished, and 
produced, and ripened its seed. Then, if the plant be 
a deciduous plant or shrub, the leaves fall, and the 
branches take the appearance of dry, lifeless sticks, till 
they are awakened into fresh vigour by the return of 
spring. During this season of repose the plants should 
have no stimulants; they should only have enough 
water to prevent the roots from withering—plants in 
pots are genernlly watered once a week—and only 
enough warmth to keep out the frost. It must be 
observed, however, that the winter, or season of repose 
for exotic plants, is not always our winter. The Aus- 
tralian winter, for example, is our summer. The 
camellia, and several other Japan and Chinese plan's, 
are in flower, or covered with blossom buds, when the 
English trees are bare of leaves, and, cousequentiy, 
they must be kept in moderate warmth, and have 
abundance of water, during our winter months. They 
must not, however, be kept too hot; for the first ca- 
mellias brought to England were killed by being placed 
in a hot-house, 

Generally a temperature of from forty to forty-five 
degrees is hot enough for them, even when their blos- 
som-buds are swelling—which is a time when all plants 
require more heat and moisture than at any otlier 
season—but they should not be kept colder than this; 
as a chill will make the buds drop off. 

The plants of Japan are generally tolerably hardy 
in our gardens ; and, whenever the word japonica is 
appended to a generic name, such as camellia japoniea, 
ancuba japonica, &c., it is a proof that it should not 
be kept too hot. The ancuba requires no protection: 
and, iudced, it bas stood uninjured in plantations when 
the evergreen oaks, the sweet bay, and other plants 
common in English shrubberies, have been killed by 
frost. 


It must never be forgotten that the three greatest 
stimulants a plant can have are warmth, light, ant 
moisture; and consequently when a plant is to be 
kept in a season of repose, it must be deprived, par- 
tially, at least, of all these. The great difficulty is to 
ascertain when the season of repose arrives, as it varies 
even in plants from the same country—between the 
natives of mountains and those of valleys, and from 
various other causes; but the rule I have mentioned, 
of watching when a plant has flowered, and ripened 
its seed—if it produces any—is the best and surest 
that I know of. 

Evergreens, even in the open air, have generally a 
season of repose different fru:ia deciduous plants, and 
the period is much shorter. Myrtles, and other ever- 
green green-house shrubs should be kept at nearly the 
same temperature in winter us in autumn, and they 
should never be kept without water longer than two 
or three days. When watered, plenty should be given, 
so as to wet the earth through ; but they should never 
be allowed to stamd in saucers. When they begin to 
form blossom-buds they should be kept warm, and 
watered every day, over the leaves, aa well as at the 
roots. 

Orange trees are by no means very tender. I have 
seen them at Genoa, in the open air, with abundance 
of fruit and blossoms, when the ground has been 
covered with snow. It is true that the cold was not 
very intense, but it was sufficient to kill some tall 
geraniums, which were growing near the orange trees. 
Here, however, orange trees will not bear so much 
cold as they will on the Continent, as the summers 
are not hot enough to ripen the wood properly; and 
orm this ripening of the wood the capability of a tree 
to resist the frost mainly depends. I have eaid (uis 
before, but it can hardly be repeated too often; aud it 
is a most important fact, and one not generally known, 
or at least acted upon. 

Herbaceous green-house plants, kept in pots, should 
have their dead branches removed whiecu they have 
done flowering, and have ripened their seed; and they 
should be kept under the shelves, or in some compara- 
tively dark place till spring. Some gardeners take up 
their bulbs, and shake tlhe earth from their fibrous 
roots, which will wicher, ad may be rubbed off; the 
bulbs are then kept dry, like dahlia tubes, and, when 
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replanted in spring, their pots are plunged into a 
hot-bed, to make them grow vigorously; other gar- 
deners leave their bulbs in the pots of earth, but they 
remove their stems, and keep the bulbs quite dry till 
the return of the growing season. 


- CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN. 
RoastTInG 


Was certainly the first mode of preparing animal food ; 
for boiling is a more complicated process, and required 
the art of manufacturing vessels that would withstand 
the heat. It is, perhaps, the best method of rendering 
food wholesome and nourishing; for, without changing 
to any great extent the chemical properties of meat, it 
makes it more tender, while at the same time there 
is not is not so much loss of nutriment as is boiling. 

The perfection of roasting consists in doing the 
meat neither too slowly, eo as to sodden it, nor too 
rapidly, eo as to burn it. 

When the meat is exposed to the more direct action 
of fire, some of the more fusible parts of the fat run 
out ; much of the watery portion is evaporated from 
the hot surface; and the more freely this vapour is 
carried off, the less liability there is for the meat to get 
soddened. In proportion as the water is thus expelled, 
the temperature in the interior of the joint rises above 
that attained in boiling water. As the heat rises, a 
change takes place of a much more marked character 
than in boiling. 

If the heat be brisk, and a sufficient, but not too 
great current of air plays round the meat, the interior 
will acquire a greater degree of sapidity, and at the 
same time remain tender, while the outside will become 
crisp and brown. 

The free escape of watery vapours is necessary to the 
perfection of roasting: if it be prevented from escaping 
freely, though the temperature be sufficient to brown 
the outside, there will be a softness and flaccidity 
which is unpleasant, and which is in most cases found 
in meat sent to the baker’s. 

Although the free evaporation of water from the 
surface of roasting meat is necessary to produce a fine 
flavour, it is by no means advisable that this should 
take place too rapidly, or to too great an extent, for 
then the temperature would rise to such a height that 
the meat would burn; accordingly, the cook, acting on 
philosophical principles, bastes the meat with liquid 
fat. This fat, forming a coating over the meat, pre- 
vents the juices from being converted inte vapour. 
tleanwhile, the temperature inside the meat rises to a 
height it could not have attained if it had not been 
protected by a coating of fat: and in proportion as the 
redundant fluid is evaporated, thesolid matter increases; 
aud the temperature having reached that point when a 
slight increase would cause the meat to brown or burn, 
we say the meat is done. 

The cook may know when the meat is done by the 
steam from it puffing out in jets towards the fire; at 
the same time it should be known how long the joint 
will take, so as to have the rest of the dinner done at 
the game time. Roasted meat should neither be over- 
done nor underdone. It has been, and is still the 
opinion of many persons, that underdone meat is more 
nourishing; but this is in all probability a popular 
error, for the gravy that is so abundant in the under- 
done meat consists in a great measure of water, and 
cannot therefore possess any large amount of nutriment. 
By the prolonged roasting the water is evaporated till 
it generates steam, and the meat is then done; that is, 
the nutritive juice remains in the meat, while the 
steam coming from the interior, and bursting out upon 
the surface, breaks and rends the fibres of the meat, 
loosens the texture all through the mass, and the gravy 
begins to escape. 

It therefore follows that underdone meat is less 
tender and tasty, because the sapid constituents, which 
are up to a certain point partly solid, do not form part 
of the gravy, and because sufficient steam not having 
been generated, the fibres are not loosened ; but every 
minute the joint remains down after the steam begins 
to pass from the joint, if the heat be longer continued, 
the new change, which commenced as soon as the re- 
dundant water was expelled, and which is no other than 
the conversion of the meat itself into gravy, causes the 
joint to shrink, and in so doing squeezes out the rich 
gravy from all parts, and thereby is lost, to a certain 
degree, not only the flavour, but the richness and 
nutritiousness of the meat. 

It therefore appears that so far from roasting being 
an easy operation, and one that anyone can accomplish, 
it is one of the most beautiful and delicate processes in 
the whole art of cookery. 

Dangling meat is in most cases preferable to spitting 
it; because, by so doing, you let the gravy escape. It 
will therefore be apparent that the practice of pricking 
meat with a fork, or other pointed instrument, either 
before or while roasting, is to be avoided. And another 
practice which is to be avoided is that of salting meat 
before beginning to roast it, as salt extracts the juices. 

The grand secret in roasting all meats lies in flour- 
ing thoroughly, basting often, not letting any part 
burn, and taking up as soon as the steam puffs out. 
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MY LOVE. 
BY LUCY WALLACE. 

I am a self-educated woman. I say it half in pride 
and half in bitterness, and you would not wonder if 
you should hear my story. Not that I intend to tell 
it to you at all. Iam too wise for that. Enough to 
say that, without money or influential friends, with 
nothing gave my woman’s arm to depend upon, I 
overcame obstacles which are frightful now to think 
of, and acquired what the world calls an education 
and a position in society. I trod my way unaided; 
and, therefore, I thank no human being for what I 
have. Iam quits with all. Perhaps thisis why I feel 
so thoroughly independent of others, and 60 little in- 
clined to make friendship with those around me, I 
do not know. 

It might have been my proud self-reliance that first 
attracted Allan Ray towards me; or it might not. I 
cannot say; but I am quite sure that it was not my 
beautiful face that drew him. I might as well own 
that I was proud to receive his attentions—proud as a 
queen to have him seek my side, when there were so 
many beautiful ones that flattered him and gave him 
homage. 

I did not love him in the least, and did not mean 
that he should love me; though I did mean to keep 
him in my wake as long as I could, just to satisfy my 
pride. Does it sound like a heartless thing for a 
woman to say? Jt is; but is by fara more heartless 
and cruel thing to do, though it is too late now to 
moralize over it. I had had a kind of pitiless life, 
and having received little compassion myself, was per- 
haps not as merciful as I should have been. 

I remember once of his saying to me, as we walked 
arm in arm beside the sea— 


“If my spirit were less earthly, 

If its instrument were gifted with a better silver string, 

I would kneel down where I stand, and ssy—Behold me! I 
am worthy 

Of thy love, for I love thee!” 


“Do not quote Bertram’s words to me, since I am 
not Geraldine,” I said quickly, scarcely thinking what 
I said. 

** You are Geraldine to me at least,” he answered. 

I felt his arm tremble against my own, but I said 
nothing more—cruel woman that I was—nothing to 
undeceive this man that loved me so. A single word 
might have done it; but the sea moaned on at our 
feet, and I stood with closed lips and placid face 
looking out upon it, and that word was left un- 
spoken. 

The summer waned, autumn and winter came, and 
still Allan Ray was my constant attendant. I began 
to half fear his glistening eyes, for there was not only 
love in them, but there might be revenge when once 
he learned my wickedness. I commenced purposely 
to treat him a little coolly. Perhaps I might slip out 
of it in that way, I thought. But he had no such 
idea. He came to see me immediately, and I knew 
well what his pale, determined face meant. 

“You have kept me froma confession of my love 
for two years; but I shall speak now., Do you intend 
to be my wife?” he said. 

“You have not asked me yet,” I answered, in a 
kind of light, bantering tone. 

His eyes flashed. 

“Then I ask you now. Will you be my wife?” 

*T cannot.” 

“Cannot! Has this been child's play with you?” 

“Men often play such games. How did I knew 
you were not whiling away your time with me ?” 

‘* Dare you say that?” he hissed in my ear. 

“ But I do not love you.” 

The face that he answered me with will haunt me 
for ever. 

“The day is surely coming when you will love; 
and then I pray heaven to smite you as you have 
smitten me; to break your hopes as you have broken 
mine; to fling back to your soul such desolation as 
you have so ruthlessly thrown to mine.” 

He passed out from my presence, and I sat with 
staring eyes and freezing blood underneath his curse. 
The next week rumour said that he had left England. 

I was terribly frightened at the mischief I had done, 
though I did not more than half realize or comprehend 
it then. J have learned since, even enough to satisfy 
Allan Ray. 

My fate, which he had predicted, was not long in 
coming. I loved, and so well, that the memory of his 
words never came over me without blanching my face 
with deadly fear. Would his prayer be answered ? 
Ah, would it? That dreadful question I asked myself 
a thousand times, and on my bended knees prayed 
heaven to forbid it. Though he had much more cause 
for hearing Allan Ray’s prayers than mine. 

Wilson Steele, the one that I loved—and the one 
that loved me, too—thank heaven for that—was a 
proud, ambitious man, of splendid talents, one that 
took the front ranks naturally; but—alas! that { 
should have to say it—a man that would sacritce 
everything of soul and body for political distinction. I 
do not know that I loved him any the less for that 
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fault, though, glaring as it was in his character. You 
have seen women clinging to the most degraded ob- 
jects with an undying love, following them through 
obloquy and shame, to the prison itself if need be, and 
never faltering or turning back until the end. Such 
was my love for him. The time came when it was 
well proved. 

We were betrothed—betrothed in spite of Allan 
Ray's curee, and the day was set for our wedding. I 
had little fear now. I thought heaven had heard my 
prayer and meant to bless me. 

The first ramours I had of evil were from his own 
lips. I wonder that he had the courage to tell me. 

I met him in the street that dreadful day, and the 
moment I gaw him I knew that there was trouble 
ahead. He stopped abruptly, turned about, and draw- 
ing my arm within his, eaid, “I will go home with 
you. Explanations there!” 

He hurried me home, and when we were within 
closed and bolted doors, he began, “ Are you strong 
enough to hear the truth ?” 

“What has happened ?” I gasped. 

“T am a rascal ; that is all.” 

I shrank away from him an instant. 

“You stand back. I will take the other side of 
the room if you say so. Ian not fit to stand beside 
you, true; but it will not be long, since I leave the 
country to-night.” 

“In such danger® Oh, Wilson, Wilson! what have 
you done ?” 

‘Forged a cheque, and it will be discovered to- 
morrow. Not even the knowledge of your love 
aor save me. This dread ambition has ruined us 

th.” 

“ But I will save you,” I said, suddenly “ What 
use that I love you if I cannot help you now?” and I 
started towards the door. 

He drew me back. 

* A million men could’ not du it. It is dight — 
d 

“Then I will go with you.” 

“Where do you think I am going? No vessel 
leaves to-night except one bound for Australia. J] ,o 
in that. You see we must part now and for ever.” 

I remember his kissing my face and lips with pas- 
sionate tenderness—of his calling upon heaven to for- 
give his sin and to keep me always—then all is a 
blank. For weeks I lay in wild delirium ; and when 
once more able to mingle with the world, the excite- 
ment raised over Wilson Steele's discovered crime and 
sudden disappearance was over. 

“Many a year is in ite grave” since those bitter 
times; but even now, I never pass through a crowded 
place without half expecting to meet Wilson Steele 
somewhere in the throng. Heaven is merciful as well 
as just; and perhaps some time a man with silver locks 
and repentant face may stand beside me and say—*' I 
am Wilson Steele.” 


WarRnNING TO Youno Lapres.—Young ladies can- 
not be toocautious in treating with parties who advertize 
for governesses, as we have reason to believe that many 
advertisements, professing to be for governesses, are of a 
very suspicious character, although frequently so worded 
as to justify the supposition that the vacant situations 
are in the highest degree respectable. Young ladies, 
in fact, should never trust themselves to act alone with 
reference to these advertisements, but invariably under 
the advice and guidance of a person or persons well ex- 
perienced in the ways of the world. 

LEGISLATION FOR LADIES’ DRESSES IN THE OLDEN 
Time.—By the following extracts, taken from Brook's 
‘* History of Medford,” it would appear that the good 
people of Massachusetts, more than two centuries ago, 
were compelled to make some severe laws for the pur- 
pose of preventing the ladies of their families from 
dressing in an extravagant manner. From these singular 
public exposures, it is very evident that the fathers ef 
the colony did not have any respectful deference paid 
to their wishes at home when fashion was concerned ; 
and hence their legislation on this subject, which is 
thus recorded in the legal acts of the time Under 
date of September 3, 1634, the General Court said :— 
‘That no person, either man or woman, shall hereafter 
make or buy any apparel, either woollen, silk, or linen, 
with any lace on it, silver, gold, silk or thread, 
under the penalty of forfeiture of said Jlothes. Also 
all gold or silver girdles, hat-bands, belts, ruffs, beaver 
hats, are prohibited. Also immoderate great sleeves, 
slashed apparel, immoderate great rayles, longwing,” 
&c.—The law-givers of the colony, having thus effec- 
tually prevented the extravagance of their wives in 
articles of dress, next turned their attention to the 
fashion which should positively regulate the length and 
width of the sleeves of their garments. On September 
9, 1639, the General Court decreed that—*“ Hereafter, 
no garment shall be made with short sleeves, whereby 
the nakedness of the arm shall be discovered in the 
wearing thereof; and hereafter, no person whatever 
shall make any garment for women, or any of their 
sex, with sleeves more than half an ell wide in the 
widest part thereof, and so proportionally for bigger or 
smaller persons.” 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


EDI' ED BY MADAME BERGER. 


*,* All communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Office. 


EUGENIE COLLAR IN GUIPURE WORK. 
MATERIALS.—Fine nansouk muslin; Walter Evans, 
and Co's. royal embroidery 
cotton, No. 30. 

Enlarge the design of this 
collar to the size required. 
The pattern is so simple that 
it can easily be done; the only 
part in which the muslin is 
seen, when completed, is indi- 
cated in the engraving by lines. 
The scrolls are outlined in 
button-hole stitch. The other 
parts are entirely covered 
with graduated overcast. The 
wheels are sewed over, the 
eyelet -hole in each being 
neatly pierced. 


EMBROIDERED NAMES 
FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Trace the design on paper, 
and work the letters in satin 
stitch, with Walter Evans 
and Co's, embroidery cotton. 
No. 10. 


CROCHET AND BRAID 
INSERTION. 
Walter Evans and Co's. boar's- 
head, No. 24. Hutton’s waved 
crochet braid, No. 1, crochet- 

hook, No. 25, eagle-gauge. 

Take a piece of braid the 
required length, turn down 
the end and sew neatly, com- 
mence on the first wave of the 
braid, work 9 chain stitches, 
1 single; in mext wave of 
braid, 9 chain, repeat to the 
end. 

Second row.—1 single in the 
centre stitch of the 9 chain, 4 chain, 
i single in the centre of the next 
9 chain, repeat to the end. 

Third row.—1 double in each 
stitch to the end. 

Fourth row.—4 chain, take an- 
other length of braid, and unite to 
the first wave, 4 chain, 1 single 
into the fourth stitch of last row, 
4 chain, unite to the next wave of 
braid, 4 chian, 1 single in next 
fourth stitch of last row, repeat to 
the end. 

BEWARE OF THEM.—FEvil 
thoughts, like unwelcome guests, 
make no part of a family, and will 
depart if not encouraged to stay. 

Woman.—Woman is indeed a 
bright and beautiful creature. 
Where she is there is a paradise; 
where she is not there isa desert. 
Her smile inspires love, and raises 
human nature nearer to the in- 
mortal source of its being. Ter 
eweet and tender heart gives life and 
soul to dead and senseless things. 
She is the ladder by which we climb 
from earth to heaven. She is the 
practical teacher of mankind, and 
the world would be a void without 
her. Man isa wreck wanting her— 
miserable and unhappy—his daily 
existence a walking shadow of 
humanity. Man would be hard un- 
polished granite but for woman. 
In her, what a warm and loving 
heart, in which springs such a well 
of affection that no age can freeze! 
She is more a@ celestial than a ter- 
restrial being—charming and ami- 
able as a girl, dutiful as a wife, and 
glorious as a mother. She is the 
balsam of man’s life—his faithful 
counsellor and pillow. She can 
impart all the pleasures of his cares 
of friendship, all the enjoyments of 
sense and reason, and all the sweets 
of life. She is the comforter and 
supporter of man under misfortune, 
and the bitter blasts of adversity. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


STaRcHInc.—The French way of getting up fine 
things, differs altogether from the English. In the 
first place, you should soak your things in cold water 
the night before; the next day wring them out of the 
water, soap them well, and pour boiling water over 
them; rub them well out of that water, and soap 
them a second time. Repeat the boiling water. When 
this has been done twice, rinse your things well in two 


or three waters, letting the last one have a little blue 
in it. Let your things remain in this water till your 
starch is made; get the very best French starch, 
which is always white, mix it up well in a little cold 
water, then pour boiling water in, mixing it up well 
all the time; put it into a very clean saucepan, and 
when your starch is just on the boil, stir into it a 
small lump of sugar, or a very little bit of wax candle, 
with a little blue. When your starch has boiled for a 
minute, strain it through a piece of linen, and thex 
starch your things, (first 
wringing them out of the blue 
water.) After they are 
starched let them dry; and 
two or three hours before 
ironing them out, they must 
be well damped and rolled up 
quite tight ina clean clotk 
Collars and lace should always 
be ironed upon a piece of co- 
loured cloth, used only for that 
purpose, and not upon any- 
thing like linen or calico. 


To Dre Six Crimson.— 
Take about half a spoonful of 
cutbear, put it into a small 
pan, pour boiling water upon 
it, stir and let it stand a few 
minutes, then put in the silk, 
and turn it over a short time, 
and when the colour is full 
enough, take it out; but if it 
should require more violet or 
crimson, add a spoonful or 
two of purple archil to some 
warm water, and dry it within 
doors. To finish it, it must 
be mangled, and ought to be 
pressed if possible. 


TOOTHPOWDER. — Mix to- 
gcther half an ounce of finely 
ground charcoal with one and 
a half ounce of prepared 
chalk. 

PRESTON SMELLING SALTS. 
—Slacked lime, half an ounce ; 
sal ammoniac, half an ounce ; 
carbonate of ammonia, half 
an ounce; each to be well 
powdered and mixed. Add, 
essence of bergamot, six drops; oil 
of cloves, two drops; essence of 
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musk, twelve drops; otto of roses, 
six drops; strong liquor ammonia, 
one drachm. 

PeaRL WaTER. — Scrape a 
quarter of a pound of the finest 
Spanish oil soap, and put it into 
two quarts of boiling rain water ; 
when it is quite cold add one pint 
of rectified spirits of wine, and a 
quarter of an ounce of spirits of 
rosemary. Take great care to mix 
the whole thoroughly, and then 
bottle the liquid for use. 


PERFUME FOR GLOVES. — Ex- 
tract of ambergris, two minims ; 
spirjt of wine, one ounce. Rub the 
gloves inside with a piece of cotton 
impregnated with this perfume. 


Go.p-SHFLLs.—Grind on a slab 
leaf-gold with stiff gum-water, or 
honey, very fine, as you think neces 
sary. When the gold is reduced to 
an impalpable powder, wash it ina 
large mussel-shell. with rain or 
distilled water, then temper it with 
a little chloride of mercury; fix it 
on the shell with a solutiou of gum 
arabic, in which has been dissolved 
a bit of lump sugar. Spread the 
gold over the surface of a shell and 
dry it. It must be used with plain 
water only. 


EAv DE MILLEFLEURS.-~—1. Musk, 
ten grains, essence of lemon, one 
ounce and a-half ; e“sence of amber- 
gris, two ounces - oil of cloves, and 
lavender, of ea-zh one ounce ; neroli 
and oil of vrbena, of each, fifteen 
drops; rerified spirit, two quarts. 
Maccra‘,¢ in aclose vessel in a warm 
situa’ ion for a fortnight.—2. Recti- 
fie 4 spirits, one pint; essence of ber- 
‘gamot, @ quarter of an ounce, la- 
vender water and essence of jasmine, 
of each one ounce; orange-flower 
water, eight ounces. Mix.—3. 
Grain musk, fifteen grains ; essence 
of ambergris, one drachm; eau- 
@'ange one quart. As befere. 
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HOUSENOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 

EXCELLENT BREAD.—Mix seven pounds of best 
flour with three pounds of pared boiled potatoes. 
Steam off the water and leave them a few minutea on 
the fire, mash them fine, and mix them whilst quite 
warm in the flour with a spoonful or more of salt. 
Put a quart of water, milk warm, with three large 
spoonfuls of yeast, gradaally to the potatoes and flour. 
Work it well into a smooth dough, and let it remain 
four hours before it is baked. 


Curry PowpEer.—1. Coriander seed, eighteen oz. ; 
black pepper, two oz; cayenne pepper, one oz. ; 
turmeric and cumin seed of each, three oz.; fenugree 
seed, four oz.—2. Coriander seed, sixteen oz.; black 
pepper, three oz.; turmeric, eight oz. ; ginger, six oz. ; 
cumin seed and long pepper, each four 0z.; cinnamon 
and the smaller cardamon seed, one oz.—3. Turmeric 
root and coriander seed, of each four o2.; allspice, 
cayenne pepper, and capsicum peds of each one Ib, ; 
smaller cardamon seed, four 0z.; mace, cloves and 
cinnamon, of each one oz. 


Dover's PowpER.—1. Take ome drachm each of 


ipecacuanha and of hard opium pewdéer, one ounce of 
sulphate of potass in powder. Mix and powder it very 
finely. This contains one tenth ofepium. Dose, five 
to ten grains.—2. Take four parts each of eulphate of 
potass and nitrate of potass, powder these and throw 
them into a hot crucible to melt; turn the mass into 
an iron mortar, and when almost cold, add one part 
each of opium, ipecacuanha, and liquorice, Pound all 
together and sift. Dose forty to seventy grains.— 
This powder is one of the most certain sudorifics, and 
a3 such, was recommended by Dr. Dover as an effectyal 
remedy in rheumatism. Modern practice confirms its 
reputation, not only in rheumatism, but also in dropsy, 
aud several other diseases, where it is often difficult, 
by ether means to procure copious perspiration. The 


dose is from two to five grains, repeated according as 
the patient’s stomach and strength can bear it. It is 


proper to avoid much drinking immediately after it, 
otherwise it is very apt to be rejeeted by vomiting, 
before any other effects are produced. Perspiration 
should be kept up by dilutents. 


Squiss oR SERPENTS.—These are generally made 
about five or six inches long, and about half an inch 
in diameter. They are sometimes made straight, and 
sometimes with a choke in the middle of them. The 
name which they bear probably arose from the hissing 
noise which they make when fired, or from the zigzag 
or vibrating direction in which they move wher pro- 
perly constructed. The cases must be made of some 
strong paper, and rolled in a form aboug @ quarter of 


an inch in diameter, or somewhat mone, and having 
choked or tied up one end close, with strong twipe. 


To fill the case, first put in a thimbleful of gunpowder, 
then fill the rest of the case with the following. compo- 


sponge dipped in this selution moisten the surface ali 
over ; repeat 


ing it up loosely the long way, the hair inside, draw it 
quickly backwards and forwards through a large 
smooth ring, or anything of a similar kind, until it is 
quite soft, then roll it the contrary way of the skin, 
and repeat the operation. Skins prepared thus are 
weeful for many domestic purposes. 


gathered in September, with common salt, stir them 
occasionally. for two or three days; then lightly squeeze 


cases, as of poisoning.—4. Dissolve four grains of tar- 
tarte of antimony in half a wineglassful of water, and 
take a fourth part; every ten minutes afterwards take 
a sixth of the remainder, till vomiting is excited. The 
first dose will therefore be one grain, the succeeding 
doses half a grain each. In cases of poisoning by 
laudadum, on account of the torpidity of the action of 
the stomach, each dose may be increased by half a 
grain.—5. Take of ipecacuanha wine, seven drachms: 
antimonial wine, one drachm; syrup of violets, one 
drachm; rose water, three drachms, Make into a 
draught, to be taken in the evening; or for an infant, 
give a teaspoonful till it operates, and half of it fora 
child of ten or twelve years oli. It has very little 
taste,—6. Ipecacuanha wine, one drachm, tartar emetio, 
one grain; water, a wineglassful—7. Ipecacuanha 
wine, half a drachm; tartar emetio, one grain; tincture 
of squills, one drachm; water, seven and a-half 
ounces. Dose, four table-spoonfuls at first, and two 
table-spoonfuls every fifteen minutes afterwards, till it 
operates. 


To Prepare the skin on a 
smooth board, the fur side undermost, ind tack it in 
every direction, with tinned tacks. Dissolve two 
ounces of alum in a pimt of warm water, and with 


VARIETIES, 
ORIGINAL AND S8ELECT, 


WHATEVER you dislike in another, take care to cor- 
rect in yourself, 

In Sweden, a man if seen four times drunk is de- 
prived of his vote at elections, and the next Sunday 
after the fourth offence is exposed in the churchyard 
publicly. 

Tue line of the spider's web is about six times finer 
than that epum by the silkworm. It has been estimated 
that a single pound of the former would be sufficient to 
encompass our globe. 

A Greean writer says there are more animals in 
the milt of @ codfish than men on the whole earth; 
and that a single grain of sand is larger than four 
thousand of them. 

Many @ tene heart that would have come back like 
the dove to the ark, after the first transgression, has 
been frightened beyond recall by the angry look and 
menace, the taunt, the savage charity of an unforgiving 
soul. 


Estimatine the surface of the pvody of a middle- 
sized man to be sixteen square feet, it must contain 
not fewer tham 2,804,000 pores. These pores are the 
mouths of se mamy vessels which perform the office of 
insensible perspiration. 

Tne sound of your hammer, says Franklin, at five 
im the morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, 
makes him easy six months longer; but if he sees yon 
at the gaming table, or hears your voice at the tavern 
when you should be at work, he sends for his money 
next day. 

Tue Bear’s Retreat.—Along Grisly-bear River 
we shot four elks, twenty-two deer, two otters, two 
beavers, and three black bears, without stepping out of 
our way. But the bears were poor, and the only cause 
we could assign for it was the scarcity of berries and 
figh: for these animals generally frequent fruit and fish 
countries; and we did not notice any fish in the river. 
Tracks of wild animals, wherever the ground was soft, 
were abundant, cressing the road in every direction. 
In one of the thickcts, as we passed along, our guide 
took us a little out of our way to show us what he 
called a bear's haunt, or wintering den; where that 
animal, according to Indian story, remains in a dark 
and secluded retreat, without food or nourishment, for 
months together, sucking its paws! There was nething 
remarkable in the place ; the entrance to the lair or den 
was a long and winding thicket of dense 
brusherood; and the bears hiding place was not in a 
hole ugder the ground, but on the surface, deeply im- 
bedded ageong the falling leaves. Over the den the 
snow ig often many feet thick, and the bear's hiding 
place iq @iygovered only by an air-hole resembling 3 
small feppel, sometimes not two inches in diameter, 


e this every now and then for three days; 
when the skin ie quite dry, take out the tacks, and roll- 


Musmroom Carsur.—Sprinkle mushroom flaps, 


ont the jnice, and add to each gallon bruised cloves 
and musturd seed, of each, half an ounce; bruised all- 
spice, black pepper, and ginger, of each one ounce; 
gently heat to the boiling point in a covered vessel, 
macerate for fourteen days, and strain; should it 
exhibit any indications of change in a few weeka, 
spice. 

PREVENTIVES AGAINST CHAPPED Lips AND HLANDS. 
—A little cold cream, pomatum, spermaceti ointment, 
or any similar article, applied to the lips and hands, 
will generally prevent chaps and chilblains. 


Co1n.—To increase sixpence, appa- 
rently, to a shilling: Get a glass of water and a plate. 
Put the sixpence into the tumbler, and then, covering 
it with the plate, turm it upside down om the table, 
The coin will seem as though on the pjate, and 
a shilling; while the sixpence will seem to be 
on the top. 

Porrep Ox-Tonovs. — Boil 


througl, which the breath issues, but so concealed from 
view that gone but the keen eye of the savage can find 
it out. I this den the bear is said to lie in a torpid 


state froma Becember till March.— Ross. 


Tue TRANSYLVANIANS.—The houses of the richer 
nobleg axe large and roomy, and their establishments 
are condweted on a scale of some splendour. It is true, 
that they ane deficient in many things which we should 
consider ebaolute necessaries ; but, on the other hand, 
they exhibit many luxuries which we should consider 
extrayagamé with twice their incomes. It is no un- 
common thing, for instance, in a one-storied house with 
-@ thatched roof and uncarpeted floor, to be shown into 
a bedroom where all the washing apparatus and toilet 
is of solid ailver. It is an every-day occurrence, in 
house where tea and sugar are considered expensive 
luxuries, to sit down to a dinner of six or eight courses. 
Bare white-washed walls and rich Vienna furniture, 
@ lady deoked in jewels which might daazle a court, 
and a bapdmaid without shoes and stockings, a car- 
riage.apd; four splendid horses, with a coachman whose 
skin. peep® Out between his waistcoat and inexpres- 
aibles, ape-eome of the anomalics which, thanks to re- 
strictiong. commerce, absence of communication, and 
a highly-eptificial civilization in one part of the com- 
munity, 994 great barbarism in the other, are still to 
be found ig Transylvania.— Hausman. 

Sem. Joum Moore's Deatu at Cornunna.—Sir John 
. Moone neesived his mortal wound soon after the action 
commeanaad. A cannon shot lacerated his left shoulder 


:| aad while he was in earnest conversation with 
and struck him to the ground. 


of some Highlanders and Guardsmen, 
he wae paced in a blanket, and moved slowly to the 
‘seam. Malifting him, his sword became entangled, and 
endeavoured to unbuckle the beXt to take it 
he stopped him, and said with true soldierlike 
I~ is as well as it is; F had rather that it 
qpant of the field with me.” He was conveyed 
‘te Iie quarters in Corunna, where he lingered for 
several hours in intense agony, but still retained his 
habitual calmness and presence of mind; spoke kindly 


sition: Mealed powder, one pound; galtpetre, one 
ounce and three-quarters; charcoal, one, Paste 
a piece of touch-paper over the mouth, and dip tle | s¢ 
closed end in melted sealing-wax. . 


To PresERvVE EGe@s.—1. Hang them by. hooks ig 
strong cabbage or lemon nets, and if the pep he 
large, and many eggs are contained in if, hook it 
every day on a different mesh, 60 tliat the egge may 
be turned and exposed on every side to the action 
of the air.—2. Keep the eggs buricd up ip common 
salt. —3. Put into a tub or vessel one bughek of quiek- 
lime; three pounds of salt; half poungk o£ cream of 
tartar; mix all together with water until o£ thas con- 
sistence that an egg will float with its tep, just above 
the liquid. Eggs floating in this way will keep more 
than two years.—4. Fill any vessel with eggs, and 
pour upon them some lime-white, made by mixing 
quicklime with water till of the consistenee of thick 
treacle. Let the lime-water fill up all the interstices, 
and cover over the eggs; the eggs when, taken, out are 
to be washed in cold water——5. Dip them during ope 
or two minutes in boiling water. ‘The. white o£ the 
egg then forms a kind of membrane, whigh enyelopa 
the interior, and defends it from the air, 


Emevics.—Such medicines as excite womiting, they 
also have some of them the effect of promoting perapi- 
ration from ‘he pores of the skin. Ematigaare always. } 
to be administ, ted immediately to remaxe 
‘he stomach, ana Senerally to relicve whem oxem- | 
charged with food or‘ With bile, as well ag oocaaipnally, | 
in hooping or other co.¥&58. Emetics predage mane | 
violent action upon than upon Qhikinem, 
they more frequently oecur medicincs;fan the 
than in those of grown pers. 78 Som@ 
very simple, others.require the ¢ weatest: Bite. 
fuse a teaspoonful of fresh-made n. & 

of water, and drink. —2. Dise. Ot 
grains, or from that to twent ins, : 
zinc in water.— 3. Dissolve a blues wane, thesize 
a large pea, in water, and drink. The eff 7 & these 
two poisonous medicines is instantaneous very 
violent, they are therefore only to be used in ea xtreme 


EFF 


ry 


= 


= 
ose the remaina of one whieh has already 
a ea, a, tolerably high seasoning of cayenne. 
After the spices are well beaten, with the meat, taste 
it, and add more if required, A few ounces of any 
well-roasted meat mixed with the tongue will give it 
; firmness, The breast of turkeys, fowls, pertridges, or 
pheasants may be used for the puxpose with good 
effect. 
PRESERVATION OF The following recipe 
prevents frost from acting. om newly- used Bath and Caen 
stone, and would be of service to, the azchitect, builder, 
and operative, Take fresh bumet lime, and mix it to 
the consistence of whitewash; to.one gallon of this add 
one pint of common salt, and a quarter of a pound of 
alum. TPhis.ia.to, be used; similar to. whigewash, and is 
te be. pak Om aa.g00m, ag the lime is run, while it ig yet | 
warm, 9nd ig them to. be dragged off im the spring. 
This. answers, well on blocks of stone fresh dug, which 
usually, feel the effects of the weather fixat when they 
are equally exposed. 
Gip Boous,—TPo pelish up the covers 
of old: books when, the leather haa got dry and-cracked, 
take the, while of am egg, break it with a fork, and 
having vigamed the leather vith, dey, Gannel, applp 
the vag, wish apt sponge. the. leather 
wore. of decayed, rub, a little finger, ig 
the gritecteds to. ay. grein, other | 
a, Spriggs, & rubbed 
ish with wool, lint, or # very soft sponge, and place 
odry, 
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to all who approached, declared his satisfaction at the 
dcfeat of the enemy, and yielded up his spirit with the 
firmness of a soldier, a hero, and a patriot. As he 
had expressed a wish to be laid where he fell, the ram- 
part of the citadel of Corunna was chosen for his rest- 
ing-place. A working party of the 9th Regiment turned 
up the earth, and before dawn, his remains, wrapped 
in a military eloak, were consigned to the grave by the 
officers of his staff. The burial service was read by 
torch-light, and the distant guns of the enemy formed 
an appropriate accompaniment. It has been sung in 
poetry, and repeated in chronicle, that Sir John Moore 
svas buried without a coffin. That he was not arrayed 
in the usual habiliments of the grave, and that his 
‘‘rartial cloak” .was substituted for a shroud, are 
admitted facts; but a living officer of high ramk, who 
was present, has been frequently heard to declare that 
the remains of the lamented general were certainly en- 
closed in a coffin. There does not secm to be any 
sound reason to suppose the eontrary. IIe dicd in a 
fortified town, occupied by his own troops; artificers 
and materials could undoubtedly have been found, if 
required, and the funeral did not take place until 
several hours after his decease. It is in the elegy by 
Welfe that the line appears ;—‘* No useless coffin ea- 
closed his breast.”— Cole. 


WINTER IcELAND.—The winter sete in rapidly, 
and lasts ten months, During this long period, the 
intensity of the cold, the tempestuous state of the 
weather, and, more than either of these, the shortness 
of their days, render even the care of their flocks a 
difficult and often dangerous employment. For the 
loss of persons in quest of sheep is by no means an 
unusual occurrence; and on a snow-storm arising, it is 
absolutely necessary to collect them in hovels built for 
their shelter near the farm-house. At such times it 
is impossible to see or hear, for the wind surpasses in 
violence any idea that can be formed of it; yet it is to 
this wind that the shepherd must trust as a guide. 
Marking its direction, he dashes into the storm; the 
distance to be accomplished is indeed, perhaps, short ; 
but should he swerve from the right way, the least 
deviation is sure to be fatal; and woe to him should 
the wind chop in the least while on this employment ; 
euch a change will inevitably seal his fate, and he will 
wander in the dark; till, numbed by the cold, he will 
fallinto a sleep which soon becomes that of death. 
Instances of such accidents are not unknown, even in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Reikiavik. About 
Christmas, 1834, a young woman imprudently quitted 
the church alone before the service was over, with the 
intention of nursing a child that she had left at home. 
Before she had got out of the town a violent snow- 
storm was raging, which rendered it impossible to see 
an inch before her. Maternal solicitude, however, 
overcame her fears, and she hurried on towards her 
house, which was not more than a@ quarter of a mile 
distant; but she lost her way and wandered about, till, 
becoming drowsy, she fclt asleep. Upwards of one 
hundred persons went in quest of her for many suc- 
cessive days, and though the search was repeated 
several times during the winter, it proved unavailing, 
till the end of the following Murch, when a partial 
thaw discovered her corpse frozen in a sitting posture, 
within a few yards of her home !—Dil//on. 


KuRDISTAN.— One feature in the landscape, which 
peculi: gly attracted my attention, was the number of 
ancient burying-grounds which occurred in the course 
of our march, far from any present habitation of man, 
but pointing out, doubtless, the sites of villages whose 
people had long since ceased to be. We had remarked 
them, indeed, ever since quitting Ooroomia; but here 
these monuments of forgotton generations are far more 
etrikingly distinguished by the groves of oak trees with 
which they are surrounded, and often closely covered. 
The Koords, fierce and rude as they are, appear to 
have paid a singular and affecting attention to these 
receptacles of the dust of their kindred ; even the situa- 
tion appears to have been the object of careful selec- 
tion ; for they are generally pleasantly placed on little 
heights or knolls, overlooking the fields and plains in 
which the deceased may have delighted; as if the 
spirits: could be soothed with the objects thus loved 
while animating their fleshly tabernacles. These 
graves are still evidently the object of regard if not of 
veneration, for you never see them touched. I ob- 
served a party of men engaged in one of these cemeteries 
in digging a grave—it was that of a child which had 
died in a neighbouring village ; this, they said, was the 
place where ifs fathers had been interred, and it was 
meet that its little dust should moulder with theirs. I 
reinarked, too, in these burying-grounds, vestiges of 
peculiar care. Graves surrounded by little walls of 
stone, as if they were the property of some particular 
family, 6r- perhaps the tomb of same elder of high esti- 
mation and sanctity. Some were grey aad moss-grown, 
and told of along lapse of years; but in other cases, 
heaps of thorns and brushwood, piled in the enclosure, 
denoted the care of the living to guard the relics of 
their lately deceased reigtives from the attacks of wolves, 
hyenas, or jackals, the only resurrectionists known in 
these parts.— Frazer, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


SOREST TRIAL. 

Smithers, telling of some of his trials, eays he had 
been shipwrecked once, was burned out twice, and had 
to pay the bills of three of his friends for whom he 
had become security, fell through a hole in the pave- 
ment and broke a leg, was arrested by the sheriff on 
the morning of his marriage fora debt he didn't owe; 
but all these evils he bore without murmuring. The 
great trial of his life was, that his wife would not let 
him smoke in the parlour.— American Paper. 


MUCH TO BE PROUD OF, 

Two gentlemen of opposite politics, meeting, one 
inquired the address of some political celebrity, when 
the other indignautly answered, “ I am proud to say, 
sir, that I am wholly ignorant of it.” 

“OQ, you are proud of your ignorance, eh, sir ?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied the billigerent gentleman ; 
“and what then, sir?” 

“O, nothing, sir, nothing; only you have a great 
deal to be proud of, that’s all.” 


A FEELING JUDGE. 

An individual having been convicted of a capital 
crime, upon slight evidence, the judge proceeded to 
pass judgment,—‘ Prisoner at the bar! You have 
been found guilty, by a jury of your own countrymen, 
of a crime which subjects you to the punishment of 
death. You say you are innocent; the truth ef that 
assertion is known only to yourself and heaven. It is 
my duty to leave you for execution. If guilty, you 
richly deserve the fate that awaits you; if innoeent, it 
will be a gratification to feel that you are hanged 
without sueh a crime on your conscience. But in 
either case you will be delivered from a world of 
care |” 

A CROOKED RAILROAD. 

The Pottsville Journal says that one dark night an 
engineer of a lengthy freight train on the Catawissa 
Railroad, to his horror, perceived a light rapidly ap- 
proaching, as he thought, upon the track. He sounded 
the alarm, and the brakes were at once applied, when 
he discovered that it was the signal upon the rear car of 
his own train, which, from the great curvature of the 
road, shone full upon him! It is related of a rail- 
road somewhere in Virginia, that the engineers give 
themselves no uneasiness when they run off the track, 
confident that they will come upon it again before go- 
ing a dozen rods. Perhaps this is the same road.— 
American Paper. 

DEFINITIONS (BY A DISAPPOINTED MAN.) 

Love: A subject with poets for a song, and fre- 
quently not worth one. 

Music: The signal for talking in a drawing-room, 
during which you hear the wordso{ every one but the 
person who is singing. 

Madman: Any one who differs from us. 

Doctor: One who kills us to-day to prevent us dying 
to-morrow. 

Card: What a tradesman gives when he wants your 
custom, and a gentleman when he wants your life. 

Youth: Anything under a wig. 

“My Dear, my love:” the commencement of a 
quarrel between man and wife. 

Hearts: Little red things, that men and women play 
with for money. 

Bread and checse: The pretence with a rich man 
for accumulating a fortune, and which is about the last 
thing you ever see at his table. 


A STRANGE VERDICT. 

About the commencement of the present century, a 
black fellow who lived at the north end of Boston, sud- 
denly disappeared, and it was thought that he had 
drowned himself. Accordingly diligent search waa 
made, and at the end of two days, his body was found 
in a dock at Charlestown. As is usual in such cases, & 
jury was called together, and, as the stery goes— 
which istrue enough for what we kunow+-they were 
all men of colour. 

After some deliberation they brought in a verdict 
something as follows:—*t Dat going home one berry 
dark night, he fell from de wharf and was killed —dat 
de tide coming in strong, it floated him ober to 
Charlestown, and he was drowned—dat de weather 
being berry cold, he froze to death.” 


“ ARE you fond of novels 2” said Mrs. Jones. 

“ Very,” responded: the interrogated gentleman, who 
wished to bethought by the lady questioner a lover of 
literature. 

“Have you ever read,” continued the inquisitive 


‘lady, “Fen Thonsand a Year >” 


madam,” said Jones “I never read many 
in al] my life.” 


FIT FOR A LAWYFR, 

A lady of New York walked into a lawyer's cffice 
lately, when the following conver-ation took place :— 
‘Squire, I called to see if you would take this boy 
and make a lawyer of him ?” 

‘The boy appears rather young, madam. 
is he ?” 

Seven years, sir.” 

‘He is too young; decidedly too young. Have 
you no older boys?” 

“O, yes, sir, I have several; but we have concladed 
to make farmers of the others. I told mly man FI 
thought this little feller would make a first-rate 
lawyer, and so I called to see if you would take 
him.” 

“No, madam ; he is too young yet to commence the 
study of the profession. But why do you think this 
boy so much better calculated for a lawyer than your 
other sons ?” 

** Why, you see, sir, he is just seven years old to-day ; 
when he was only five, he’d /ie like all nature; when 
he got to be six, he was sassy and impudent as any 
critter could be; and now he'll steal everything 
he can lay his hands on.” 


A BASHFUL youth was lamenting to his paternay 
progenitor the ordeal of popping the question. 

* Pooh,” said the patriarch, “how de you suppose 
I managed ?” 

** You'd better talk,” responded the hopeful; ‘ you 
married mother, and I’ve got to marry a strange 


gal 
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Tue speaker who raised his voice was aided by two 
men and a boy. 


Women are seldom sailors, but they sometimes com- 
mand smacks. 

ExpResstvE SILENCE.—‘“ Small thanks to you,” said 
@ plaintiff to one of his witnesses, “for what you erid 
in this case.”——‘* Ah, sir,” replied the conscious wit- 
ness, “ but just think of what I didn't say.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR Guosts.—An Indiana paper 
refuses to publish notices of marriages and deaths, 
unless they are delivered in person. 


To CLEAN Boot-tTops.— Remove the dirt completely: 
with clean spring water. Peg-tops and turnip-tops 
may be cleaned in the same manner. 


Law TerRMS.—These are 80 very objectionable, 
either when very high in a pecuniary, or very low in 
a verbal sense, that we consider the best term that the 
law has is its term—ination. 


‘“* PEOPLE WHO CAN WRITE, BUT WON'T WRITE.” — 
These are by no means the worst sort; much worse are 
the folks who will write, but who, nevertheless, can't. 


How To ADMINISTER ADVICE.—Advice should 
always be given in the smoothest and most polished 
medium—as you will see nurses administering medicine 
to children in a silver spoon. 


Most Dustressinc.—Poor Stubba!—just as he 
meets those nice girls he admired so at M.’s party, am 
enormous black settles on his nose. He loses all pre- 
sence of mind. 


A Sare Rute.—When a young man confidently 
tells you that such and such a young lady “has no 
heart,” you may be sure that he has been trying it on, 
and has failed in making a favourable impression. 

AN INESTIMABLE ADVANTAGE.—Racing is said to: 
have a very beneficial effect onthe breeding of horses. 
If we may judge from the majority of persons con- 
nected with the turf, it has quite a contrary effect on 
that of men. 


CAuSE OF CROOKED ExEs.—“ I say, mister,” said 
one Yankee to another, “how came your eycs so 
crooked My eyes Yea."—"" Why, by sitting 
between two girls, aud trying to make love to both at 
the same time.” 


FRAGMENT FROM A LovE LETTER,—DOUBTFUL 
ComPuiimMent.—“ How I wish, my dear Adelaide, my 
engagements would permit me to leave town and go to 
see you. It would be like visiling some o/d ruin, 
hallowed by time, and fraught with a thousand pleasing 
recollections.” 


Proverss.—What doea it matter who's your 
hatter ?— Give a man plenty of rope and he wants no 
braces.— We may be good and happy without stock- 
ings.—The waisteoat gocs often to the pawnbroker's, 
but ia forfeited at last.— When the landlord comes iz 
at the door the luggage slips out of the window.— 
Bruise your wild oats, and keep your horses upon 
them, 

A wrITER speaking of the culinary nicety of the 
French, relieves himself of the following :— 

Full many a fruit of purest juice serene, 
The dark, unfathom'd woods of Gallia bears 
Full many a mushroom springs to rot unseen, 


And wastes its ketchup on the desert air. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


Che Fairies’ Dance. 


COMPOSED BY FREDERICK MOCKLER. 


Con animato > Le fe. Pe Le. 
loco l 8va....... loco 
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